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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


vi 
Tuis issue of The Vocational Guidance Magazine is in every sense a second Annua| 
Conference Number. The articles presented herewith are all addresses delivered 
at the Conference, but received too late for inclusion in the March number. They 
cover a wide range of vocational guidance activity. Herein also are included they, U™ 
formal reports of the Association by its Secretary and the chairmen of the various 
committees. The Editor has still on hand other important addresses and reports 
presented at the Annual Conference, as well as excellent articles and materia] 
received from other sources in the meantime, which will be included as far as pos. Care 
sible in the May number of the Magazine. * — 
The attention of the reader is called to the statements of courses in vocational ine 
guidance in the summer schools of the country, which are given in the last pages age, ar 
of this issue. This list will be continued at length in our May number. Btional | 
A Message from the President of the National Vocational Guidance Association P jane 
Guidance seems to be the word of the day. But what a confusion of tongues! ogee 


Every superintendent of schools is bewildered by the number of activities he is 
requested to inaugurate in the name of guidance. Members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association should be on the alert to express themselves clearly 
and specifically as to just what educational and vocational guidance is. In order 
to make the purposes of the vocational guidance movement more clear the trus- 
tees of the Association, at the recent meeting in Cincinnati, decided that there 
should be a five year program for the Association. Dr. Kitson has been asked to 
map out such a program in coéperation with the executive committee. Thus far 
it has been suggested that for three successive years the annual conference throw 
its emphasis on the discussion of the main vocational guidance activities — coun-F 
seling, placement, and the gathering and dissemination of vocational information.— 
This should have a clarifying rather than a narrowing effect. Relationships[jus that 
need not be left out of the discussions. One does not forget the close coéperationfjquate i 
that must exist between the vocational counselor and the visiting teacher who, Bmaires 
through social case work methods, helps the individual to make difficult personal felevent 
and family adjustments. Nor can we ignore the club activities of the junior high rf Jetront 
school, the guidance contribution of the class room teacher and of the personnel } ong 
worker in industry. But it is important for members of our Association to keep. | 
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clearly before the educational public a definition of the duties and functions off xy 
those whose task it is to guide — the counselor, the placement worker, and the virls th 
one who gathers and imparts vocational information. 74 per 


Here are several ways in which each member may help: 
1. Be sure that all interested persons are members of your branch organization 
and of the National Association. 
2. See that The Vocational Guidance Magazine is a regular periodical in youre 2 
teachers’ library. 
3. Have on hand a supply of The Principles of Vocational Guidance for persons} 
who ask for a statement concerning this field of work. 7 
4. Look up persons suitably trained for vocational guidance work, when nev 
positions open up. ; 
5. Send suggestions for the Association to the officers. 
6. Come to the next Annual Conference, February 18-20, 1926. 


Faithfully yours, DE President. 


| 
| 
4 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES AND 
COUNSELING 


innual 


A. H. EpGerton 
ed theft University of Wisconsin, First Vice-Presi- 
arious dent of the National Vocational 


eports Guidance Association 
aterial 


1S pos. Careful studies of present-day practices 


in American school systems show that there 
: is a growing consciousness of the need for 
tional Bi having youths of twelve to fifteen years of 
Pages By age, and older, encouraged to acquire voca- 
Htional knowledge and insight as a basis for 
Njudgment and choice. However, one is 
forced to conclude that in only a few cities 
at present does a public school education 
include a reasonable amount of information 
Voca- and perspective of relative vocational op- 
slearly Mportunities and employment requirements. 
order iuln fact, had it not been for the encouraging 
> trus- pereports which have been received from a 
there comprehensive plans for providing vo- 


ked to 
far 


ngues! 
5 he is 


ave been tempted to ask our chairman to 
llow me to speak on the topic, ‘‘Some Fac- 


throwRiors Which Have Not Been Affecting Vo- 
Choices and Counseling.” 
oe | Numerous studies may be cited to remind 
nships 
ration ijquate information. In examining question- 
+ who,fMjmaires which had been filled out by 581 
rsonalpeeleventh- and twelfth-year studeots for the 
r highQpPetroit Board of Commerce, Mr. R. B. 
sonnel Sunliffe, Counselor at Central High School, 
Mound that 64 per cent of the boys chose 
-Aanve occupations; 76 per cent of the girls 
OS 0! Michose five; and 83 per cent of both boys and 
id iris thought of only ten. Approximately 
#4 per cent selected occupations in the pro- 
Wessional group, although only 5 per cent of 
zationfehe gainful workers in the United States 
an be employed in that class. About 42 
1 yourpmper cent of the girls selected teaching. Only 
bne of the 581 students who filled out ques- 
— ionnaires indicated any interest in the au- 
Momotive industry for which Detroit is well 
known, and less than one per cent selected 
n NeVE@nanufacturing, in which over 40 per cent 


™f Detroit’s gainful workers are now em- 
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Another interesting report has been made 
by Mr. Hans Schmidt, State Supervisor of 
High Schools and of Manual Arts, who 
studied the occupational choices of 15,263 
pupils in 54 Wisconsin high schools. The 
reported percentage distribution when com- 
pared with the United States census figures, 
was found to be as follows: 


OccuPaTIONAL oF WISCONSIN 
Puriis 


Choices of pupils 


T 


Occupation group 


Agricultural .... 


Professional .... 
Business, clerical 
Mechanical trades 
Transportation . . 
Women’s work .. 
Fine arts 


Undecided 


As a result of this investigation, which also 
dealt with a somewhat selected group of 
pupils, Mr. Schmidt drew the following im- 
portant conclusions, among others: 

“There is abundant evidence of the need 
in the public schools of very definite atten- 
tion to this problem of assisting boys and 
girls in the making of a choice of life work 
at the proper time. One way to go about it 
is to organize strong courses in the study 
about occupations.” 

The urgent needs for educational counsel 
to assist pupils in making suitable choices of 
schools, courses of study, and subjects of 
instruction, and also for vocational counsel 
to assist them in gaining knowledge about 
possibilities, requirements, and conditions 
in selected occupations, have always chal- 
lenged our best teachers. Wide-awake 
teachers in progressive schools have at- 
tempted to give limited individual and 
group advisement by means of interviews 
and conferences, as well as through various 
school experiences. However, until re- 
cently, methods of vocational counseling in 
our public schools were considered inci- 
dental rather than a definite and integral 
part of the whole school organization. 


| 
me 
census 
Boys | Girls | Total | of 1920 
| 5.2 | 0.3 | 6.3 | 26.3 
$2.9 | 40.1 | 35.9 | 52 
14.1 | 28.4 | 22.4 | 17.7 
4.3 | 30.8 
7.4 
iy 9.5 | 5.1 
14/48/33] .. 
......| 204 14.1 | 16.8 
} 
Dloyed. 
lent. 
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CouUNSELING 


It obviously would be both impracticable 
and undesirable for any school to try to 
represent so great a variety and number of 
occupational pursuits as are listed for any 
of our cities of mixed industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in the 1920 Report of 
the United States Census. However, in 
many cases, it is possible to offer instruction 
and counsel which will result in some degree 
of understanding and appreciation and give 
limited insight into the relative conditions, 
opportunities, and requirements ia a num- 
ber of important occupations, without the 
danger of over-emphasizing the localized 
pursuits and the jimi‘ations in certain spe- 
cialized callings. In this connection Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres’ study of the conditions 
in 78 American school systems has an im- 
portant bearing, as it shows that only one 
father in six was born in the city where he 
now lives and only a few more than one- 
half of the pupils were born where they now 
live. 

On the other hand, Dr. Edward Thorn- 
dike’s study of the resemblance between 
relative interests and relative capacities, 
and between interest in the last three years 
of the elementary schools and capacities in 
the college period, concludes that the facts 
unanimously point to the importance of 
early interests. The reported observations 
of many experienced teachers and coun- 
selors would seem to show general agree- 
ment with those conclusions of Thorndike. 
With few exceptions, it is believed that the 
significance of the likes and dislikes which 
are fostered by pupils of early adolescence, 
as well as their corresponding relations to 
abilities and inabilities, has an important 
bearing on the character of guidance and 
counsel to be given both during the period 
of school attendance and during the period 
of early employment training and adjust- 
ment. 

The more recent results of Mr. John 
Stark’s study dealing with the character- 
istics of pupils in grammar grades and high 
schools, with respect to readiness to under- 
take studies about occupations, lead him to 
conclude that there is a pretty general 


Some Facrors AFFEcTING VOCATIONAL 


agreement that the age of serious thinking In 
is a variable quantity under ordinary cop. the s 
ditiors, since the age of adolescence is clin 
period of so much shifting and changing off high 
ideas and attitudes. At the same time, by 
charting all of the reactions obtained, andi naire 
plotting the points for an age curve, Stark Tp, 
finds that there appear to be three impor-IM jows: 
tant periods for our consideration. Theft norte 
first period to center about the age off. 
period seems nter about the age off choo 
twelve, the second period centers about thee 


age of fifteen, whereas the third period is wh 
described as a period of entering into, andB Natio 
irying out, actual occupational experiences - 
Consequently school counseling programs}, per 
should recognize these significant differ ation 
ences in determining problems which arfiime | 


involved in meeting the needs and respect-Bithose 


ing the interests of boys and girls during the ionsh 

junior high school, the senior high school, compe 
and the general continuation school periods Bi ities | 
as well as for later stages of educational and}; was 


vocational specialization and adjustment. Bichool 

Both the rapid growth of junior high poctic 
schools and the subsequent development hould 
more specialized curricula in a number 
sepior high schools, as well as ic continua eos 
tion and vocational schools, represent Wibrs_ cox 
serious attempt to assist all children, re 
gardless of their social status or possibi@i) 7. 
life work, in meeting current and changingMhe firs 
demands for individual expression an@}eneral 
social service. All who have observed thes¢ 
slow but certain development of school} 1 4. 
counseling know that many and widely ‘ aken c 
divergent points of view are held concernfiigh sct 
ing scope, relationships, and method. Fu Fehools, 
this reason it seems advisable at this poin 
to seek a better understanding of-one of th#@fhese se 
main factors which seem to conditior 
vocational choices; namely, the presen 
provisions and tendencies in vocations 
counseling. 


Wuat ARE THE PRESENT PROVISIONS A! 
TENDENCIES IN VOCATIONAL ; 

CouNnsELING? nice 

A recent study which was based upon th#iiart-tim 
findings of an earlier investigation for th€@hools |} 
National Society for the Study of Educafj eparin 
tion, has revealed some interesting fact pation 
relative to the present status of vocation#ibrts de: 
counseling in 143 large and small cities. firstha 


¢ 
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4 
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1inking In order to secure comparable data on 
ry con-§} the specific provisions for vocational coun- 
ce is af) seling in these cities for pupils in junior 
ging of high schools, senior high schools, and part- 
me, by time or continuation schools, two question- 
od, naires were prepared. 

Stark} These questionnaires were used as fol- 
impor-§} jows: (1) One form was sent to persons re- 
. Theliported in charge of the 379 junior high 
age Of schools, and 256 senior high schools, and 
out the}the 178 part-time or continuation schools 
previously had been studied for the 
to, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
riences. tion; and (2) a second form was addressed 
Ograms#¥to persons either reported in charge of vo- 
_differ-Reational counseling, or as devoting part 
ich are Htime to vocational guidance activities in 


respect-Mithese same schools. As coédperative rela- 
ring ionships had already been established with 
school competent persons in each of these 143 
periods Miities by the National Society committee, 


nal and 
ment. 


t was possible to obtain a report from each 
t. Bschool and to have this checked as to actual 
or highpractices by three informed persons. It 
ment Of&hould be explained that this particular 
mber oiff-tudy would have been impossible without 
tinue the codperative assistance of many teach- 
esent : counselors, and administrators. 

ren, re 
possib 
hanging 
On ane 


I. The tabulated returns of reports for 
he first form mentioned show the following 
@eneral tendencies in the guidance emphasis 


ved thf these three types of schools: 

scho » 1. As surveys of occupations are under- 
widelyMfaken only by 51.3 per cent of the junior 
oncern | igh schools, 19.5 per cent of the senior high 
and 69 per cent of the part-time 
18 poln#¥Fchools, it is concluded that these and orly 
e of thdfhese schools are especially concerned with 
onditio#iifhe important problems of securing reliable 
presel@ind significant data concerning local voca- 


cation: 
2. As the results of such surveys and 
her similar data are studied either di- 
®ctly or indirectly by only 34.4 per cent 
@ the junior high schools, 16 per cent of the 
nior high schools, and 45 per cent of the 
schools, it is concluded that these 
for th@hools have experienced more difficulty in 
Educa ' eparing and imparting such desired oc- 
ng fac'{/pational data than was noted in the re- 
cations=@>rts dealing with provision for collecting 
ities. firsthand. 


INS AN] 
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3. As special emphasis is given to the 
testing of pupils’ abilities and interests in 
various ways by only 41.6 per cent of the 
junior high schools, 21 per cent of the senior 
high schools, and 67 per cent of the part- 
time schools, it is assumed that the other 
schools are not especially concerned with 
more or less all-round achievement meas- 
ures of their pupils’ capacities and desires. 

4. As individual vocational counseling is 
attempted in but 61 per cent of the junior 
high schools, 47 per cent of the senior high 
schools, and 90.5 per cent of the part-time 
schools, it is evident that the other schools 
either have failed to provide counselor 
service at all, or have assigned the voca- 
tional counselor to other work which has 
caused him to fail in performing one of his 
most important duties. 

5. As more or less definite vocational 
training programs are encouraged by 73.4 
per cent of the junior high schools, 82.5 per 
cent of the senior high schools, and 91.6 per 
cent of the part-time schools, it is obvious 
that in a growing number of these cities 
courses of study are being gradually revised 
to reflect the specific wage-earning needs of 
their pupils. 

6. As educational guidance is stressed in 
82 per cent of the junior high schools, 88.5 
per cent of the senior high schools, and 87.5 
per cent of the part-time schools, it is con- 
cluded that several of the junior high 
schools and many of the high schools have 
failed to recognize the relationship between 
this guidance activity and the problem of 
choosing an occupation, and that a few of 
the part-time schools have neglected to pro- 
vide this activity to supplement their voca- 
tional counseling and training programs. 

7. As vocational placement service is 
provided for part-time and full-time em- 
ployment in 75.5 per cent of the junior high 
schools, 60.3 per cent of the senior high 
schools, and 69 per cent of the part-time 
schools, it is concluded that with the grad- 
ual extension of the compulsory attendance 
school laws in most of these states, the 
school officials are becoming more con- 
cerned about enlisting the codperation of 
state and city agencies in order to be of the 
greatest assistance in placing children in the 
work for which they are best fitted. 
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8. As employment supervision is fos- 
tered by 36 per cent of the junior high 
schools, 23 per cent of the senior high 
schools, and 77 per cent of the part-time 
schools, it is concluded that these schools 
are convinced that more or less systematic 
follow-up of junior wage-earners is an inte- 
gral part of the guidance and placement 
service. 


II. The tabulated returns of reports for 
the second form show the following general 
emphasis in vocational counseling functions 
in these three types of schools: 

1. 80.5 per cent of the junior high 
schools, 64 per cent of the senior bigh 
schools, and 83.5 per cent of the part-time 
schools provide more or less effective coun- 
seling services through initial interviews 
and conferences for classifying pupils, and 
for encouraging those who are entering the 
school to think more seriously of their edu- 
cational and occupational advantages. 

2. 61 per cent of the junior high schools, 
22 per cent of the senior high schools, and 
31 per cent of the part-time schools provide 
more or less suitable counseling services 
through follow-up and adjustment of pupils 
who did rot succeed in making tentative 
training plans and programs during their 
first year or years. 

3. 70.7° per cent of the junior high 
schools, 87.5 per cent of the senior high 
schools, and 46 per cent of the part-time 
schools provide more or less helpful coun- 
seling services through special classes, clubs, 
and group meetings for talks and discus- 
sions by school representatives or by spe- 
cialists who are qualified to speak and 
answer questions on specific occupations. 

4. 59 per cent of the junior high schools, 
48 per cent of the senior high schools, and 
61.5 per cent of the part-time schools pro- 
vide more or less successful counseling ser- 
vices through credit courses and special 
considerations in English, social science, 
physical science, health education, prac- 
tical arts, etc., by imparting related occupa- 
tional information and by showing the con- 
nection between the subjects of instruction 
and the occupations which involve them. 
5. 33 per cent of the junior high schools, 
24 per cent of the senior high schools, and 


22 per cent of the part-time schools provide 
more or less adequate counseling services 


through coéperative checking of cumula- 


tive records with respect to the results of ql 
tests and especially for outcomes of each 
pupil’s performance inside of school. 

6. 37.5 per cent of the junior high 
schools, 26 per cent of the senior high 
schools, and 77 per cent of the part-time 
schools provide more or less appropriate 
counseling services by coéperating with 
working permit officials, visiting teachers, 
and other agencies which interview parent: 
and children, investigate home and working 
conditions, and in any way pass upon the 
necessity for individual children to leay 
school. 

7. 71 per cent of the junior high schools 
52 per cent of the senior high schools, and 
69 per cent of the part-time schools provid 
more or less appropriate counseling service: 
by coéperating with placement officers, co 
ordinators, and others that advise, place 
and adjust boys and girls who are qualifie 
for part-time work, who desire position: 
upon leaving school, or who wish to trans 
fer to other employment. 

From these data the following genera 
conclusions are made: 

1. As would be expected, the size of th 
city seems to be one important factor af 
fecting vocational choices which are neces 
sarily conditioned by the provisions fo 
vocational counseling and closely allie 
activities, especially in communities unde: 
20,000 in population. 

2. Of the 143 departments or bureaw 
investigated, 96 arrange to assist all pupil 
by means of vocational counseling; 74 xt 
tempt to provide all pupils with educationa 
guidance and vocational preparation; 13- 
provide systematic employment or place- 
ment systems; 11 provide systematic em- 
ployment supervision or follow-up work. 

3. Public secondary schools (junior high, 
senior high, and part-time) have slowly but 
certainly come to recognize vocational 
counseling as an integral part of their or- 
ganized educational service. 

4. Vocational counseling activities and 
functions are now accepted by many set- 
ondary schools as specialized educations 
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sations and special training are essential for 


success. 
5. With a few notable exceptions, there 


ts of all is a growing tendency for these 143 cities to 
of each provide some form of unified guidance pro- 
‘|. (i grams in junior high, senior high, and part- 
7 high time schools through the clearance offices of 
a high the central department or bureau of the 
irt-time Hoard of education, or sometimes in co- 
poptian operation with other agencies. 
B with 6. These findings show that the success 
pachers, of the vocational choices and the whole 
parent: @ ounseling program in any of these schools 
working will necessarily depend, not alone upon the 
pon the training and experience of those directly in 
0 leave charge, but also upon the adequacy of the 
provisions for collecting, interpreting, and 
shook, using needed occupational data relating to 
4n¢ industrial, commercial, agricultural, house- 
poowie hold, and professional callings. 
ers, CO 
, place I} THE OCCUPATIONAL MATERIAL I NEED 
— AND HOW I MAKE USE OF IT 
) trans Czanina J. Gippines 
B Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, Board of 
Education, Cleveland 
of th The need for occupational material by the 
wel “Bschool adviser is an obvious one. The 
neces wuality and quantity of such information 
ms vailable differ in communities according 
allie to the seriousness with which the school 
} unde authorities have considered guidance work, 
and consequently how much time and 
seers money they have devoted to developing it. 
7 Nothing worth while comes into being over 
* Bight, least of all reliable occupational in- 
ae ‘ormation. The use to which such informa- 
Btion is put depends partly upon the phase 
P!°B of the guidance problem which the adviser 
"Bthinks most important and partly on the 
‘Ors: Mage and grade of the pupils with whom she 
is dealing. 
vly There are those who think that sufficient 
— occupational data should be available be- 
Bfore real guidance is attempted at all 
F Others believe in having conferences to 
- &n" Bassist pupils in so far as they are able with 
oA pune existing material. They hope to find and 


are finding, through such interviews, what 
sort of information is most needed. The 


qualifi- 
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speaker belongs to the second group be- 
cause she feels that we would be missing 
many opportunities to give real help if we 
were to wait until the stage is all set, as 
they say, for thorough and scientific guid- 
ance. 

Undoubtedly, blunders are also occur- 
ring in the other part of the guidance 
process, namely, in the estimating of the 
individual. Those who advise youths or 
adults are continually reminded that suc- 
cess and failure in life correlate as often 
with character as with ability, and until a 
measuring stick can be found for character 
and temperament similar to the one we 
have for mentality, our knowledge of hu- 
man beings will be very unreliable. Would 
it be wise to abandon counseling until more 
satisfactory means are available in the 
other part of the guidance process? We 
think not. 

In order to understand what material is 
needed, let us trace briefly the expanding of 
the guidance concept. The first phase may 
be called the prescriptive period. The 
second laid emphasis on finding a job. The 
third developed the idea of sustained con- 
tacts, and then came the period of tests. 
Many persons were sure that when these 
vocational tests were perfected the guid- 
ance problem would be solved. But it was 
soon found that certain general levels of in- 
telligence presuppose ability to succeed in 
several corresponding vocational strata and 
that choice is interwoven with one’s social 
status, standard of conduct, and interests 
during leisure. Then the guidance concept 
overflowed its narrow vocational channel 
into the broader fields of general direction 
for living. At present counselors are devis- 
ing ways of developing ideals and attitudes 
and the spirit of service in young people, 
and so they are looking for proper material 
to accomplish these latest objectives. Far 
from being discouraged by these changing 
aspects, those of us who have lived through 
the various phases of this growing idea 
realize what genuine progress has been 
made in this aid to education. 

Many of us feel that the most vital place 
in the guidance program is at the end of the 
junior high and the beginning of the senior 
high school, because by far the large ma- 
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jority of children leave at that stage of 
school life. A guidance program, however 
successful it may be in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades and in college, will be a fail- 
ure in so far as the community as a whole is 
concerned if it falls short in the preceding 
years. 

In choosing occupational material, then, 
the counselor has two groups to consider — 
those who go on to high school and those 
who withdraw. As the counselor must ever 
keep in mind, theoretically at least, that 
she is serving all the children of all the 
people, in the interest of fairness she cannot 
favor the small minority who will continue 
their education and doubtless receive guid- 
ance as they advance. Rather, the large 
majority who are leaving should call forth 
her best effort. It is time wasted to offer 
theories about having every pupil choose an 
occupation. There is very little use in send- 
ing these young workers out into industry 
equipped with vocational choices but with- 
out vocational skills, to be buffeted about 
as change or necessity happens to hit them. 

When guidance was organized some years 
ago in our city a series of lessons to lay a 
foundation of occupational information was 
put into the junior high school. The ma- 
terial thus used has been prepared and sent 
out from the central office as it was called 
for or as’ the particular need arose. Gen- 
erally the instructors in this work also act 
as counselors. This arrangement seems the 
only practical one in our large city schools. 

The adviser needs material first of all to 
broaden a pupil’s occupational horizon. 
Bloomfield said, “Choice is impossible 
where the world of occupations is a dark 
continent.” So the first task is to help the 
pupil get his bearings by studying the great 
fields of the world’s work. 

The pupil also needs information on local 
occupations. Our material for this was pre- 
pared four years ago with the help of the 
Chamber of Commerce and has since been 
revised according to recent industrial census 
reports. 

Much more material is given than should 
be attempted in the lower grades because 
this information is also used by the coun- 
selors in the twelfth grade classes. The ten 
principal industries of the community are 


taken up in a similar manner. Since half ¢ PMpilline 
the bread winners in most large cities an fi\cked 
in manufacturing, information on “Thfiome 

Workers Who Alter Raw Materials” if 
needed among the first lessons. Often sey.J proces 
eral recications are devoted to this subjec{Mivide 
and the low, semi-skilled, and highly skille(iy 
workers in the field are discussed venfy 
thoroughly. Recently a study on the loca) 
Metal Trades has been published which js 
a valuable scientific contribution to thid}}i 
field. There seemed to be a demand fw 
material on retail store work, and a woman 
of the Prince School in Boston, who wag 
working with the department stores, “| 


pared it. Similar procedure was follo 
with other vocations. 3 

Material has been collected as the def Wisi 
mand has arisen within the schools or a 
requests have come from the occupations 
themselves. An instance of a demand from 
the advisers, which also shows why it is wel] 
to have counseling and collecting informa- 
tion going on at the same time, was the re 
peated request for occupations to which 
they might direct the better type of negrpiis 
girl who is graduating from high school 
The counselors found that although colore: 
girls often do as well in typing as whit 
girls, the demand for them is so small that 
the majority are wasting their time and 


of work. Through the codperation with Th 
Nursing Center we received the needed in-$§ pharr 
formation. Where except through the inf} tions 
dividual conference would the urgent need§ fin th 
for such material have been discovered’f¥ lessor 
Nothing but individual interviews in which¥ After 
the same problem repeatedly asserts itselif} were 
impresses one with the real state of affairs.) rectic 
Another example came from the coun-p¥ bearii 
selors who said they needed to know mor? file. 
about occupations for the physically handi-f} Un 
capped — not for those pupils in the sight-B¥ thus 
saving classes nor in the school for cripples, f§ exhat 
but for pupils with lesser handicaps whichf§ servi 
do not call forth particular attention. Thef are : 
director of the department for the blind }§ make 
wrote an article for the guidance bulletinf} gathe 
and a similar one was furnished by the) neith 
office of the State Rehabilitation Service. bette 
An example of occupational material not}® avers 
as yet printed is some of the processes inf the 1 
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illinery. A teacher in a technical school 
sked us to arrange visits for her girls to see 
yme processes in the hat making trade. 
ccordingly we arranged to see the trade 
processes in four factories. The class was 
jivided into groups to make reports which 
re to be put into the bulletin for the bene- 


ht of the other schools. 


An example of a demand for material 
rom the occupational work itself was fur- 
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ecently been started. It is sponsored by 
ome of the leading architects of the city. 
he dean of that school came to us to find 
ut how information concerning the school 
and facts about his profession might be 
sed to interest high school pupils. His 


visit resulted in furnishing material which 


vas sent out to the counselors. 

The long distance lines of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company wished to get high school 
vraduates and they asked that visits and 
information on that occupation be con- 


‘sidered by the counselors. Advisers must 


be on their guard to make certain that there 
is no propaganda in these overtures from 
the various fields of occupation and that 
their motives are simply to advise young 
people of opportunities in their work, hop- 
ing thereby to interest some to enter it. 
This seems to us a legitimate and practical 
use of the vocational guidance department. 

The material on library work, nursing, 
pharmacy, and opportunities in these voca- 
tions was furnished by the local authorities 
in those professions. The ‘Public Service”’ 
lesson was collected by personal interviews. 
After the interviews were written up, they 
were returned to the departments for cor- 
rection and additions. The original papers 
bearing corrections and signatures are on 
file. 

Undoubtedly, the occupational material 
thus collected is not entirely scientific or 
exhaustive, but it has been practical and is 
serving well until more scholarly attempts 
are available. We have no apologies to 
make for these simple, early beginnings in 
gathering information because there was 
neither time nor money available to do a 
better piece of work. It was before the 
average school administrator had caught 
the vision of the possibilities of guidance. 
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At present, with research departments em- 
ploying especially prepared people to gather 
such information in a scientific way, the 
solving of a problem which seemed so huge 
to us a few years ago is now only a matter of 
time. 

After the student has his bearing in the 
world of occupations and has studied the 
more important vocations in his own com- 
musity, he needs material from which to 
study some work in which he is interested to 
learn how to evaluate a vocation with refer- 
ence to himself. After he bas studied two or 
three occupations and has heard other 
pupils recite on similar efforts, bis occupa- 
tional horizon has been greatly enlarged 
and probably his interests have broadened. 

We generally think of occupational ma- 
terial as something printed between the 
covers of a book. But we all know a type of 
pupil who usually leaves us on his four- 
teenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth birthday, 
depending on the state in which he lives, to 
whom printed facts do not appeal. His in- 
formation must be sugar-coated, if you 
please, temporarily. The best vocational 
material for him is to be found in a real live 
interesting person who speaks enthusiasti- 
cally about his vocation. Every year about 
this time we have a week in the schools 
called the ‘Find Yourself Campaign.” 
Last June in making a study of the choices 
of the high school seniors, we came upon 
several pupils who said that contacts made 
during the “‘ Find Yourself Week’’ resulted 
in their choice of vocation. One academic 
graduate had asked for an interview with a 
dentist in his junior year and the interview 
bad decided him on that profession. A 
commercial graduate had chosen to become 
an accountant because of an interview with 
a man in that occupation. 

Another form of occupational material 
that helps some pupils is visiting stores and 
factories where they may observe occupa- 
tions for themselves. Last year during the 
winter months two series of industrial 
visits were arranged for boys and girls to 
which counselors and junior and senior high 
pupils throughout the city were eligible. 
The ten visits in each series covered the ten 
chief industries of the community. 

The counselor needs and is justified in 
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using inspirational reading, motion pic- 
tures, and the like in presenting occupations 
to some students. For this purpose we have 
sent out such biographies as those of Dr. 
Grenfell of Labrador, Luther Burbank, and 
Mme. Curie. These biographies were pre- 
pared and mailed to the persons themselves 
for correction and we have in our files letters 
from Burbank and Grenfell with notes of 
approval. 

In this connection it seems to us it is the 
duty of the public school adviser to place 
before pupils who have no particular voca- 
tional interests, material on occupations, 
rich in public service, in which the demand 
is greater than the supply, or where the 
quality of workers needs raising. The pro- 
fessions of teaching and nursing are samples 
of this type to which we have given special 
attention. Our efforts have resulted in ten 
nurse scholarships offered to high school 
graduates for training in the city hospital. 

If you believe as I do what someone has 
said about the “‘inculecation of right atti- 
tudes towards work being one of the phases 
of guidance,”’ you will wish to see such atti- 
tudes developed. No matter what voca- 
tional choices John and Mary may make, 
they are bound to come into contact with 
people in all other fields of endeavor. There- 
fore the first attitude to develop is respect 
for and appreciation of all necessary work. 
We hear a great deal about the white collar 
job problem. That white collars are so 
much more popular than blue ones is 
largely the fault of public education. There 
is a vocational snobbery abroad in our land 
for which the schools are largely respon- 
sible. I can take you into classes of pupils 
whose parents are day laborers. In such 
classes the counselor must raise the dignity 
of every day work by recognizing its neces- 
sity. No one would live in a city during 
July and August where garbage is not col- 
lected. Some of our pupils will have to do 
that work, and yet the school passes over 
all such types of labor as beneath its no- 
tice, implying if not actually saying that 
no pupils in school would demean them- 
selves by doing it. In some of our classes 
we like to contrast the work of the opera 
singer and the laundress as to qualities re- 
quired, preparation, hours of work, pay, 


surroundings, and service to society. We 
enjoy opera singers, but we must have 
laundresses. We may keep our heads above 
the clouds but we must keep our feet upon 
the ground if we are going to be practical. 
Likewise all pupils must have an intelligent 
attitude towards professional workers and 
towards administrators and executives jn 
business and public service. 

In summing up these observations then, 
the counselor needs material to extend the 
pupil’s occupational! horizon, to arouse his 
ambition, to create interest in one or more 
occupations, to inculcate right attitudes 
towards all kinds of necessary work, to 
establish ideals of service, and to help some 
few individuals make definite choices. To 
meet these various needs as well as to satisfy 
different types of pupils many kinds of ma- 
terial are required. 

If guidance is to justify itself, we must 
make it practical and must consider first 
the majority who leave us first. We must 
give something to these “fly-by-nights” 
during their sojourn with us that will help 
them to fill better their vocational niche in 
life. We need to teach all our pupils how to 
stand on their own feet, occupationally 
speaking, so that they will have a more in- 
telligent attitude towards the world’s work, 
and so will do their particular part of it 
more satisfactorily. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PLACEMENT 
OF HANDICAPS 


Roacu Tipret 


State Board of Vocational Information 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The problems of placement of disabled 
persons in industry would not be different 
from those to be met in the placement of the 
more fortunate “‘whole”’ fellow workmen, 
were it not for a certain state of mind. This 
state of mind appears both in the disabled 
person and the public, including family, 
friends, and his potential employer. This 
state of mind is very subtle and difficult to 
define, but it exists. It must be met, 
studied, coped with, and undermined. It is 
a factor which challenges the understanding 
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and the evangelistic and sales powers of the 
placement officer. The latter must counter- 
act the feeling in the mind of the disabled 
that the loss of a member of his body is an 
insuperable obstacle to his future economic 
activity, that no one has any use for a crip- 
ple. A “success mind” must early be 
created in the disabled person to take the 
place of “calamity mind.” He must have 
help in the injection or restoration of faith 
in himself. He must not lose his courage 
along with his leg. Faith and courage must 
precede any accomplishment. Confidence 
will follow. With hope, ambition, faith, and 
courage, anything is possible — miracles 
can be accomplished; without them he is 
the prey of morbid thoughts and obses- 
sions. 

The family of the disabled come in too 
for their share of enlightenment. They must 
get behind a constructive program for the 
injured’s reinstatement in industry. There 
must not be lukewarm consent nor appre- 
hensive forebodings, but there must be all 
the constructive, encouraging influence 
that they can command. 

It is not intended to minimize the serious- 
ness of a total disability when one states 
that a foot amputation, to one familiar 
with cripples and their potential accom- 
plishments, seems a real inconvenience but 
nothing more. The point is, that many in- 
juries that might be regarded as terrible 
under unintelligent handling in the past, no 
longer remain so. Not only the family, but 
the general public with whom the disabled 
comes in contact, may and does contribute 
to either the failure or success state of 
mind. We, the public, too often express in- 
credulity as to the possible usefulness of a 
disabled person. We again at times exhibit 
a tendency of apparent will to pauperize 
many disabled persons by contributing our 
pennies rather than our thoughts toward 
their reclamation. And then when we, as 
the public, become potential employers of 
some of these disabled persons, we are re- 
luctant to give them their chance to con- 
tribute their skill with what they have left. 
Mental attitudes commonly direct the suc- 
ess or failure of the cripple in the economic 
world as much as his physical disability, 
and in many cases more. The cripple finds 
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that the hardest things to overcome are the 
ideas in the minds of the rest of us as to his 
ability. 

It has been demonstrated that handi- 
capped persons are still capable of self- 
support, despite those thwarting opinions. 
The average person, however, is confused 
when he attempts to readjust himself in 
employment. Some have rehabilitated 
themselves — and it was made possible 
because of their exceptional character and 
initiative. These characteristics were no 
doubt, in most such instances, inherent be- 
fore the injury and not due to it. On the 
other hand, there are persons who never 
had any ambition or self-confidence before 
the injury. It is hardly to be expected that 
these characteristics will be born because 
of, or after, the injury. 

It is this last group that will be sensitive, 
introspective, and pessimistic because of 
the consequent drab outlook for the future. 
This group largely contains those who have 
been the square pegs in the round holes for 
reasons very possibly beyond their control, 
and likewise suffering from educational 
neglect. This is the group that calls to us. 
This “‘applying of the brakes” by nature 
gives him the time he has never had before 
to analyze himself, and it forcibly brings to 
the man’s mind a closer scrutiny of his 
talents and his possible use of what is left. 
We must not expect too much. Each 
person is an individual with his own short- 
comings and aspirations. All that is pos- 
sible for us to do is to give each man, 
woman, and child an equal chance to make 
the contribution that is in him. 

However it may be, I am convinced that 
the factors that contribute to the success or 
failure of the physically whole persons are 
repeated in the success or failure of the 
physically disabled. Bad home conditions, 
drink, lack of thrift, neglected education, 
innate lack of stability, seldom are con- 
tributory to success. If a man succeeds in 
spite of these, it would not be so hard to say 
that his crippled condition acted as the 
spur. The philosophy that the disabled 
needs is something like this: 

1. The limits of capacity for service, 
though disabled, are only those you impose 
upon yourself — your family and friends 
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notwithstanding. You only can say how far 
you can or cannot go. 

2. There is no impossible in your dic- 
tionary. 

3. You can either get rid oi your dis- 
ability or acquire a new ability to offset it. 

4. You must help yourself. 

5. Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

6. Success cannot be bought at a cut- 
rate store. 

7. If you are disabled so that you can- 
not reture to your former occupation, you 
can be trained for a new or allied occupa- 
tion in a trade in which you caa become 
skilled. The demand for skilled labor ex- 
ceeds the supply. 


THe Emp.oyer’s or MIND 


Only half the solution has been made 
when we correct the calamity mind of the 
injured. The employer’s mind must be 
understanding too. We must have reai co- 
operation with him. He must appreciate 
what we are trying todo. For of what good 
are theories, or trained handicaps, unless we 
have the whole coéperation of the man who 
has control of the job? 

The compensation laws have required 
certain thiags of an employer when an em- 
ployee becomes injured in his services. 
When the bills have been paid and the 
artificial appliance provided, all legal re- 
sponsibility of the employer has been filled. 
The injured man is left to seek his own 
reémployment and make his own readjust- 
ment into the industrial world. Compensa- 
tion does not rehabilitate, and the reason 
for it has been expressed by Doctor John R. 
Commons thus: “Our compensation laws 
are based upon the idea of merely keeping 
the injured and his family from starvation, 
rather than upon the principle of replacing 
wage loss.” 

However, in my experience the majority 
of employers go beyond their legal respon- 
sibility and assume another—a moral 
responsibility — of finding employment in 
their shops for persons injured there. Per- 
haps that employment has been “just a 
job.” Perhaps little thought was given as 
to the real service that a one-armed man 
could perform with a bit of study, training, 
readjusting; he did the usual thing — the 
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thing we are all prone to do — letting out. 
ward appearances measure ability. Thj: 
should not be surprising, in that this is ) 
that was ever attempted in the problem oj 
reémployment of the disabled until the 
birth of the rehabilitation service. This js 
bringing thought, ingenuity, and commoy 
sense to work out a practical scheme ty 
make possible the competition of disabled 
persons with whole persons on a productive 
basis. 

It is the desire of the rehabilitation people 
to help the employer study these perplexing 
readjustments, to-a realization that one 
armed men, for example, need not all be 
gatemen and watchmen — that these men 
can produce, and earn the wage that the 
job commands. They need not be classed 
as overhead. 

During the war, and still to a degree em- 
ployers had salvaging departments. Here 
broken machinery, imperfect castings, dis- 
carded equipment, was relegated. This ma- 
terial was sorted into the usable, and per. 
manent waste; and the former was melted 
again, recast, and new screws, castings, and 
bodies were built. 

We are suggesting the application of the 
same principle to injured workmen. Some 
will be unemployable — others, by study, 
training, and careful placement, will again 
become assets. In choosing new vocations 
the principle of building upon, rather than 
discarding, past industrial experience is pro- 
moted. Among the young, or those who 
have not yet attained a permanent indus- 
trial status, perhaps because of the lack of 
opportunity or neglect of education, we at- 
tempt to repair this inequality by an analy- 
sis of the person’s intelligence, tendencies, 
and temperament, and to add to this a 
training program for some specific vocation 
in which his assets can be used to the best 
advantage. He needs added mental and 
vocational equipment to offset his physical 
lacks. It would be cause for national pride 
if in the future such men could date their 
economic success from the amputation of 
limb or ankylosis of the joints. This is en- 
tirely within the realm of possibility. 

In order that the placement be perma- 
nent a careful analysis of the man and those 
elusive factors of intelligence, tempera- 
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ment, habits of work, and personal prefer- 
ence must be taken into consideration. 
This study is closely followed by an analysis 
of jobs which handicaps may be expected to 
perform, by study of various industries and 


This is their processes and possibilities for advance- 
™mmon ment. 
me to A classification of jobs on a definite en- 
isabled gineering basis is needed, with able-bodied 
luctive [i men filling able-bodied jobs and disabled 
men occupying the jobs which do not re- 
people quire all the members of our body in their 
dlexing (performance. Classify the jobs as you 
it one- I classify the men. That at least is a good 
all be If and necessary beginning, but only that; for, 
men supposing we have discovered that one- 
at the fi armed men become good furniture finishers, 
classed IMM as successful as two-armed men, it does not 
follow that every one-armed man can or 
‘ee em- HF will become successful. Here is where tem- 
Here perament largely comes in to upset any 
proposition, or let us call it the “hu- 
us element,” embracing those elusive 
id per- qualities of the human being. 
melted However, as a general principle, choose 
gs, and ithe men for the job as mechanical equip- 


ment is chosen. A good mechanic would 


of thefinever think of installing a three inch shaft 


Somefiito do the work that a one-inch shaft could 
study, Miperform. Why not apply the same principle 
| again ito the human machinery of a shop that is 
cations applied to the mechanical installation? I 
than might say this principle could well be ap- 
1S pro- Miplied to whole workmen as well. So to the 
e whofemployer who may have a closed mind as 
indus- 0 what disabled persons may do in his 
lack of phop, let us say, study the jobs in your plant 
we al-ito determine which can be satisfactorily 
analy-Mperformed by disabled persons, then give 
encies, BRripples the preference for those jobs; utilize 
this «in this way, to as large an extent as possible, 
cation labor too long thought to be unproductive. 
1¢ best MINo job should be sought on the grounds 
al andB@hat the candidate is a cripple. The job 
hysical must not be sought until the disabled can- 
| prideM@idate is trained to perform the job, not 
e theiribnly as well as his whole fellow workman, 
on of ° but a little better. The job should be 
3 1S 0 MRought on the basis of competency alone — 
> bn the fact that “‘he can deliver the goods.” 
perma- harity never did appeal to the employer 
1 thoseii§s a way of running his business. The hiring 
npera-B@f competent and trained workmen always 
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has and always will attract him. He is also 
greatly annoyed by and interested in solv- 
ing troublesome labor turnover costs. We 
are ready to believe that a considerable 
portion of labor turnover causatives lies in 
the lack of skill of the workmen and in 
lowering standards of work and production. 
A trained man contributes a minimum to 
this. Discharges of whole employees can be 
prevented by more efficient hiring, by bet- 
ter training of workmen, and by proper 
handling of men. What is applicable to 
whole workmen is also applicable to dis- 
abled, and vice versa in the entire program 
of placement. Then too, because of the 
closed minds of many employers the dis- 
abled man has greater difficulty in selling 
his services and once he does, he shows his 
appreciation by staying. 

In certain sections of the country there 
still remains a hesitancy on the part of em- 
ployers in employing disabled persons, be- 
cause of double indemnity due for second 
injuries. The employers maintain that an 
injured person presents a potential extra 
compensation hazard. 

In Wisconsin this fear was allayed by 
Legislative Act of 1919, protecting both the 
employers and disabled employee seeking 
reémployment, in the following manner: 

“In each case of the loss or of the total 

impairment of a hand, arm, foot, leg, 

or eye, the employer shall be required 

to pay the sum of $150.00 (one hun- 

dred and fifty dollars) into the state 

treasury. 

“The money paid into the state treas- 

ury pursuant to the foregoing sub- 

division, with all accrued interest, is 
hereby appropriated to che Industrial 

Commission for the discharge of all 

liability for special additional indem- 

nity accruing under this sub-section.” 

Thus, should the man lose the second 
hand in his new occupation, he will receive 
the amount due for double amputations, 
but the employer pays only the amount 
that would be paid in case it had been the 
first hand amputation. The balance is 
paid out of whe accumulated fund of the 
State Treasury by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. Thus an employer can employ a dis- 
abled man without the previous fear of a 
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possible second injury. The records of the 
Industrial Commission show that the fre- 
quency of the second injury is very limited. 
As « matter of fact, a man who has suffered 
the loss of one hand is going to guard the 
other most zealously. He should be a 
greater exponent of safety in the mill than 
any safety bulletin board. 

It would seem tbat all states might legis- 
late toward this dual guarantee — for the 
employer who would give the disabled his 
chance, and the injured who seeks it. 

So it seems to me that when the Failure 
Mind of the disabled is curned to Success 
Mind, and when the public changes its 
Closed Mind on the potential usefulness of 
the disabled to an Open Mind, whether we 
are friends, relatives, or employer, real or 
potential, of the disabled, the problem of 
placing the handicapped will not be dif- 
ferent from the problem of the placement 
of the physically able. 


ADJUSTING THE COLLEGE MAN 
TO INDUSTRY 


A. J. Beatry 
Director of Training, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio 
Outline of Address 


Our first step toward the solution of the 
problem of adjusting the college man to in- 
dustry is to acquire a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the mental attitude with which he 
emerges from college. His four years’ so- 
journ in college have been, so far as indus- 
try is concerned, an excursion into a foreign 
clime, in which he has acquired a foreign 
tongue, foreign manners, foreign sympa- 
thies, all of which have tended to isolate 
him from the atmosphere, the ideals, the 
attitudes, and the purposes of industry. 
The first big problem of adjustment is, 
therefore, to help the college man to become 
acclimated to the atmosphere of industry. 

An important difficulty in the situation is 
the seasonal nature of college production. 
Practically the entire output of our colleges 
is thrust on the market within a few weeks 
in June; the market is therefore glutted. 
And an industry which is able to absorb a 
dozen or more college men into its organiza- 


tion during the year is practically compelled 
to take on its entire year’s quota at once. 
and therefore finds it impossible to properly 
place them all immediately in the particular 
jobs best suited to their abilities. 

Jobs do not have a tendency to be vacant 
just at the time when the one man bes 
suited for each job is available. It is there. 
fore frequently necessary — more often 
than otherwise — to place college men op 
the jobs which happen to be open. These 
available jobs are frequently simple manual 
labor or clerical jobs which do not tax the 
abilities of college men sufficiently to hold 
their interest. 

The ultimate adjustment of the college 
man to industry involves, among other 
things, two important factors; first, his in- 
terview with the supervisor of employment 
which precedes his placement wpon a job; 
and, second, the follow up. 

In the interview, the employment super- 
visor should undertake to gain an adequaté 


conception of the prospective employee’: § 


knowledge of things industrial, his back- 
ground, his purpose in going to college, his 
chief college interests, his social interests, his 
personal qualities, such as leadership, indus- 
try, acquisitiveness, thrift, foresight, and 
his vocational aptitudes and ambitions. 

Furthermore, the interview should bring 
out just what he expects from industry and 
what he expects to contribute. Here it may 
be necessary to disillusion him as to the 
rapidity with which he expects to advance, 
and to make clear that upon entering indus 
try he is very much of a novitiate, and again 
in the position of the “frosh pledgee’’ who 
must first show his mettle and his docility 
before he can advance further. 

It should be made clear to him that; 
The men who have attained to the highest 
positions in industry are, as a rule, men who 
began at the bottom and worked their way 
up, usually through great tribulations; and 
that the determining factor in the deter- 
mination of his final station. is not so much 
the place of starting, as intelligent and 
painstaking industry. The second impor- 
tant factor to be emphasized is the follow up 
This, to be most effective, includes three 
distinct procedures. The first of these is a 
understanding between the supervisor 0 
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employment and the foreman or supervisor 
of the department to which the college man 
is assigned. There should be frequent con- 
ferences between them to discuss how the 
new man is coming along, his strong and 
weak points, and his tendencies should be 
noted and considered, as fast as they be- 
come apparent. In addition to this plan, 
the supervisor of employment or one of his 
assistants should frequently just “happen” 
to “drop around,” and inquire of the new 
man how he is getting on. The man must 
be made to feel that he has not been pigeon- 
holed and forgotten. 

A second phase of the follow up is the 
constant watch on the part of the employ- 
ment supervisor of the labor audit, so that 
when any particular job becomes open, the 
requirements of that job may be checked 
with the qualifications of the college man in 
the organization, so as not to overlook an 
opportunity to place him to his and the 
company’s advantage. 

The third part of the follow up is best 
handled by the training department, al- 
ways in close coéperation with the employ- 
ment department. This takes the form of 
frequent group meetings of the college men. 
The program or schedule of these meetings 
takes the form of a short introductory train- 
ing course with two distinct and important 
phases. One phase includes inspection trips 
through the various departments to give 
the new men a complete bird’s-eye view of 
the entire plant, and a comprehensive 
though not necessarily a technical knowl- 
edge of the products. A second phase of 
this introductory course is designed to 
bring the college men into contact with the 
leading men of the company in informal 
conferences. The main purpose of these 
meetings is to help get the answer to the 
question for the college man, “Do I want 
to tie up permanently with this industry 
and what are my prospects in it?” The per- 
sonal contact of these meetings is invaluable 
both to the college man and to the industry. 

This program of adjustment has been 
carried out by The American Rolling Mill 
Company for a number of years and has re- 
sulted in a marked decrease in dissatisfac- 
tion and turnover among the college men 
who have come to this organization. 
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AFTER SCHOOL AND VACATION 
PLACEMENT 


ALBERT FERTSCH 


Director of Guidance and Extension Educa- 
tion, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 


Abstract of Address 


After school and vacation employment 
is an educational activity whose value is 
not usually realized by the community. 
Through after school and vacation employ- 
ment industrial and commercial concerns 
contribute an invaluable service. This in- 
valuable educational activity is being ex- 
tended by some schools which are organiz- 
ing on a four-term basis. By means of a 
four-term school year, students can avail 
themselves of any one term for vacation 
work, and employers can more advan- 
tageously provide positions, and serve a 
larger number of students. 

The aim of after school and vacation 
work on the part of students is usually earn- 
ing money to supplement funds received 
from home or to pay the expense of school 
and advanced education. However, em- 
ployed pupils learn about the character and 
conditions of industrial and business life, 
and incidentally evaluate for themselves 
their contacts in industrial life and their 
purpose in attending school. Also the work 
experience of pupils either supplements 
occupational information studies or be- 
comes a basis upon which to build such 
studies. 

With the invaluable possibilities of after 
school and summer employment on the part 
of the employer and the student, the mod- 
ern school accepts the responsibility to pro- 
vide un effective organization of placement. 
Through this placement organization work 
of students is purposefully directed to be- 
come an educational and training process 
as valuable as attendance at school. 

The challenges of vacation placement are 
different from the problem of regular junior 
placement. The problems connected with 
regular junior placement usually are avoid- 
ing haphazard choice and preventing worry 
and waste of human resources. These 
problems become incident educational pro- 
jects with a large number of purposeless 
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students seeking summer employment. 
With proper appreciation and direction, the 
placement officer can promote a worthy 
program for another minority.seeking vaca- 
tion work in a spirit of adventure. 

Vacation placement generally is an in- 
tensive task. Many students are suddenly 
freed from school. To take reasonable care 
of them, the placement officer must have 
anticipated the task of placement by several 
weeks. Vacation jobs and positions can be 
surveyed in coéperation with the various 
industrial and commercial concerns. Stu- 
dents of the various schools need to be 
generally informed about vacation work. 
Special school activities also need to be pro- 
vided for those too young to work, or for 
those who may not secure or want work. 

To make vacation placement effective, 
codéperative action with civic clubs is de- 
sirable. Through this codperative action to 
effect rapid placement, other valuable con- 
tacts can be made with local business estab- 
lishments which are of advantage to the 
boys and girls of the community. 

After the vacation placement program is 
effected, the educational program begins. 
Adjustments are necessary and various 
kinds of services can be rendered to young 
workers. Usually the young people disre- 
gard suggestions from the foremen, and 
they fail to read the bulletin boards. Some 
misinterpret and take advantage of cour- 
teous treatment by superintendents. Others 
lose time on account of unnecessary in- 
juries. Still others lose jobs on account of 
loafing or tardiness. 

While these are problems with the minor- 
ity, educational processes can best be ac- 
complished with this minority when at- 
tempting to earn rather than go to school. 
Through proper follow up, the value of 
promptness and accuracy can be instilled, 
a correct estimate of the seriousness of mis- 
takes taught, and many personal weak- 
nesses can be corrected more readily when 
in employment than in school. 

However, the majority of vacation em- 
ployees have no particular problems. They 
have the habit of doing successfully what- 
ever they undertake. These only need be 
given recognition for the excellent work 
they perform. 


The next step in vacation employment. 
placement, and supervision will be the 
granting of school credit in proportion to 
the accomplishment and development of 
the young people, as exhibited by a fayor. 
able attitude of mind toward work, and by 
industry in performing tasks. The crystal. 
lized aim of any vacation or work expe. 
rience program promoted in a community 
should be a favorable atuitude of mind to- 
ward work. Students need to be impressed 
with the idea that high school and college 
training is only one of several factors of sue- 
cess; that standards of business, while in- 
cluding scholarship, are largely social, 
economic, and ethical. 

Through properly directed vacation 
work, pupils can become directly ac 
quainted with occupations wt ich are locally 
and nationally growing. Also the young 
people can come into direct contact with 
personal requisites of success as exhibited 
by executives in business. The following 
are the three principal personal requisites 
tabulated by students last summer: 

1. Enjoyment of work and study. 

2. Willingness to begin at bottom. 

3. Making a masterpiece of a position. 

The possibilities of vacation placement 
need a greater emphasis in our schools. 
Miss Stewart, Director of the Junior Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Employment Service, has 
extended the aims of the placement pro- 
gram to all parts of our country. The 
Junior Division is a service which will ac- 
complish what was long wanting in our 
communities. “‘It is making the commu- 
nity aware of its juniors, and it is making 
the juniors aware of their responsibility 
in a community.” 


ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AS STEPS 
IN GUIDANCE 


ALBERT FErRtTscH 
Abstract of Address 


There are multiple characteristics and 
capacities upon the combination of which 
success of individuals depends. We talk 
of the intelligence quotient, educational 
quotient, accomplishment quotient, and 
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may just as fluently add the physical, social, 
perseverance, and still other quotients. 

It may come to pass that, if any capa- 
cities or qualities do not function to spell 
success for an individual, the modern re- 
search agent may substitute something 
therefor. When our natural eyes or ears 
cannot of themselves perform the necessary 
function, the microscope, telescope, tele- 
phone, or radio are made available through 
invention and research. 

While the research agents in guidance are 
engaged in their valuable work to place 
guidance on a scientific basis, and while 
specialists are being developed for the en- 
largement of research activities, guidance 
needs to be promoted. The guidance pro- 
gram must be promoted on common sense 
and intelligence, planned primarily to serve 
the pupils, and secondarily to assist in ap- 
proved research work. 

The school has the responsibility of pro- 
viding varied educational activities. As the 
multiplicity of details in modern life is re- 


5 flected in the program of modern school ac- 


tivities, these school activities become the 
essential steps in guidance. 

To make such a guidance most effective, 
three principles must underlie a school or- 
ganization in providing these activities for 
| all the children. First, children mus‘ have 
a membership in a child community, or be 
citizens in an age to which they belong. 
Next, children must have an opportunity 
for self-activity and self-guidance within an 
organization capable of providing the best 
equipment, capable of finding out when 
they are in difficulty, and capable of help- 
ing them over difficulties without giving too 
much assistance. Finally, children must 
sueceed in school work if they are to be 
educated. 

These principles carry with them other 
administrative challenges. These are the 
challenges of providing differentiated stand- 
ards within the varied courses, of providing 
flexibility of courses to permit adjustments 
to meet the capacities of instructors and 
students, and of providing opportunities 
for professional improvement and growth 
of all participating in the development of 
the educational program. 

The modern school offers general activi- 
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ties in academic information, physical 
training, and hygienic living; all of which 
are essential in any occupation. The main 
drive for successful work in these activities 
is recognition, usually expressed in good 
grades at the end of a month or a semester, 
a recognition which in individual cases 
needs to be supplemented by daily appro- 
priate encouragement for worthy effort 
exerted. 

Special activities are also provided by a 
modern school. These special activities ex- 
tend the range of a pupil’s experience into 
commercial, industrial, and professional 
lines. With the introduction of these activi- 
ties, the modern school has provided indus- 
trial shops, commercial departmenss, labo- 
ratories, facilities for music instruction, and 
the auditorium programs. 

After the school has provided the activi- 
ties as opportunities to the students, guid- 
ance in these activities becomes a teacher 
training and a teacher selection problem. 

Besides the general and special activities 
provided by a present-day school, the extra- 
curricula activities are essential from the 
educational and administrative viewpoint. 
By extra-curricula activities, I refer to stu- 
dent control, school publications, clubs, 
social activities, committee work, vacation 
employment, and placement. 

These activities are the most vital citizen- 
ship training factors. Modern, well di- 
rected, socialized recitations have embodied 
these excellent factors into regular school 
work. These extra activities make the stu- 
dents aware of their responsibilities as in- 
dividuals, develop a popular student 
opinion, and result in a discriminating line 
of conduct. A challenge to school adminis- 
trators is to offer extra-curricula opportuni- 
ties for all, and to have many participate in 
initiating amd organizing such activities. 

When all school activities are considered 
as steps in guidance, the range includes edu- 
cational, recreational, social, hygienic, vo- 
cational, and avocational guidance. An 
administrative organization for such guid- 
ance uses the varied types of well selected 
teachers to meet the varied challenges oc- 
curring. The judgment of these teachers 
should become the most informative in a 
guidance program, and their special training 
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should equip them in skill and viewpoint. 

Tests and measurements are introduced 
as a basis for coéperative research, and as a 
check on individual and group judgment. 
From this codéperative research should grow 
general, vocational, and avocational advi- 
sory counsels and counselors. A coérdinat- 
ing administrative officer is essential for 
such an organization to bear the responsi- 
bility of making all school activities effec- 
tive steps in guidance. 

In Gary all grades are placed in one 
building, a lengthened class period of sixty 
minutes is provided for all, a lengthened 
school day of seven hours exclusive of the 
lunch hour prevails, special activities are 
available for all in every grade, and Satur- 
day schools, as well as summer and evening 
schools, are offered. 

These provisions make possible adjust- 
ments without added administrative prob- 
lems. Usually the principal guidance chal- 
lenges demand for individual cases adjust- 
ments as follows: 

1. For practical courses completable at 
any year. 

2. For segregation into sections and 
courses on the basis of ability and willing- 
ness to work. 

3. For a ten-week promotion basis. 

4. For studying and analyzing other fac- 
tors which assist general intelligence toward 
success. 

5. For providing recognition when best 
effort is applied on part of students. 


I am an optimist in the general guidance 
program. The varied sections of this asso- 
ciation have excellent workers and splendid 
purposes. There ere many problems in the 
different sections which need to be attackec. 
from various viewpoints. I have presented 
my viewpoint on “All School Activities as 
Steps in Guidance.” I feel that if the guid- 
ance program is not directly related to all 
school activities, the Chinaman was right 
when he said, “The Flog Horn no Good; 
the Flog Come Allee Same.” 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine is a con- 

stant source of information and inspiration. 

— Emma Gurzeit, Vice Principal, Main 

— Senior High School, San Antonio, 
exas. 


THE HARMON PLAN OF STUDENT 
LOANS 


E. Haypen Huy 


Director of the Harmon Foundation 
New York City 


I feel perhaps a little out of place at a 
gathering where the talk is all about loans 
and repayments and the like. My own 
personal work with the Harmon Founda- 
tion has to do with vocational guidance. 
and in that work we deal in the symbols of 
human value which can only be cashed by 
the other fellow. 

Our Division of Student Loans, also the 
division of vocational guidance and our 
other division, that of playgrounds, are all 
parts of a central plan to render practical 
services in enabling individuals and or- 
ganizations to help themselves. 

Here to-day we are chiefly interested in 
student loans. Mr. Harmon has always 
been greatly interested in the welfare of 
young people, and it may interest you to 
know that for over thirty years he has been 
personally loaning money to college stu- 
dents to complete their education. These 


‘loans were made with character as the only 


collateral, and in all that time he has not 
lost a penny on any student. 

About three years ago he organized the 
Division of Student Loans of the Harmon 
Foundation, to demonstrate on a larger 
scale that student character is a sound basis 
for credit unsecured by collateral or prop- 
erty endorser. So far the results have fully 
justified his expectation. 

The outstanding features of operation of 
the Harmon plan are briefly these: 

1. Money is advanced to the student at 
6 per cent on the student’s own reputation 
for good character. It is a businesslike mat- 
ter and as such ministers to the self-respect 
of the student. He is given the opportunity 
to invest in himself. 

2. Interest begins to accrue at once, and 
repayment of principal starts one year 
after graduation from college at the fixed 
rate of $10.00 per month. Experieace indi- 
cates that fixed installment payments are 
more satisfactory than indefinite lump sum 
repayments. Also the fixed amount is suffi- 
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ciently small so that the borrower is not 
prevented in any way from leading a nor- 
mal life while payments are being made. 

3. Delinquent accounts are strictly fol- 
lowed up. Ina large group there are always 
likely to be temporary lapses, but certainly 
the character and business training of the 
individual are best developed through close 
adherence to an obligation. 

4. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the plan is its application of an old principle 
in a new setting. The students insure each 
other through the Group Premium plan. 
In substance, each student signs for 10 per 
cent more than his own cash loan. When 
the last man in his particular group has re- 
paid his loan in full, this extra 10 per cent is 
returned to each, with 6 per cent interest. 
Should there be a default, however, the 
amount of it is deducted from the pre- 
miums of the others. Incidentally, these 
groups, in which all know one another, are 
great mutual collecting agencies. 

The Group Premium plan is the feature 
which more than any other single one 
should make Student Loan paper the sort 
that is negotiable at the bank. When the 
five year experiment of the Foundation is 
completed, it is expected to show that under 
this plan any college should be able to dis- 
count approved student paper as a 6 per 
cent business proposition, and that any stu- 
dent of good character can obtain the 
money necessary to complete his education. 
Experiments already made indicate also 
that large new loan funds can readily be 
raised for use under this plan, which com- 
bines a 6 per cent business investment with 
a humanitarian purpose. 


THE NEED FOR CLEARING INFORMA- 
TION ON OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 
AND POSSIBLE WAYS OF ORGANIZ- 

ING A CLEARANCE SERVICE 


Freperick J. ALLEN 


The vocational guidance field has be- 
come so extensive that it is difficult for the 
individual worker to keep in touch with all 
parts of it. No one is satisfied, of course, to 
work in his locality without having the ad- 
vantage or knowledge of the best that is 
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being done elsewhere. Especially is this 
true in the investigation of occupations and 
the presentation of occupational informa- 
tion in the schools. A clearing service 
would present to individual workers the ma- 
terial, methods, and results to be found in 
places where the most progressive work has 
been done in vocational guidance and occu- 
pational study. Workers in any community 
who are about to make an occupational 
study should know what has been done, or 
what is being done, in other communities 
investigating the same kinds of employ- 
ment. 

Different communities have different 
employment conditions, and the informa- 
tion gathered in one place might not be 
applicable in another, except for compari- 
son, or as an example. But even so, the 
progressive student of occupations, as 
teacher and counselor, should be familiar 
with all of importance that is being done 
elsewhere than in his own little circle of the 
world’s work. 

We all agree upon the urgent need of vo- 
cational guidance, and in its extension into 
community after community and school 
after school, until all our communities and 
all our schools profit by an organized effort 
to give right vocational service to the pro- 
spective workers of the world. If we agree 
upon the great need of organized guidance, 
we cannot differ upon the need of progress 
in what may be perhaps its most important 
division, or at least in that division in 
which most is being done at the present 
time. There is always present the possi- 
bility of danger in studying the individual 
child, and present methods of educational 
guidance and service differ greatly in effi- 
ciency; but the securing and impariing of 
vocational information to young people 
carry little danger of error and misguidance. 
Accordingly, teachers, counselors, and school 
authorities are coming more and more to 
the adoption of life career classes in the 
schools, while the giving of vocational in- 
formation has always been a large part of 
the service of individual vocational coun- 
seling. As we agree upon the importance of 
vocational information, so we must agree 
upon the need of having the best kind of in- 
formation and the best results secured by a 
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study of employments, at least in those 
localities where progressive methods have 
been used in employment study. - 

This brief introduction brings us to the 
second part of my topic, — possible ways of 
organizing a clearance service. 

In the past there has been no especial 
service of this kind. Many individual stu- 
dies have been made, of which some have 
become generally known, and others have 
remained unknown, and in many cases no 
doubt unused even by those who made 
them. For instance, research in the field of 
occupations began in a formal way in the 
summer of 1910 in Boston by the Vocation 
Bureau of Boston. There had been up to 
this time only fragmentary studies of a few 
pages each, without special effort to make 
such studies contribute to what was be- 
coming known as vocational guidance. 
Following this period research in the field 
of occupations became more and more gen- 
eral, but there were not developed any ex- 
tended means of disseminating such occu- 
pational information. The Bulletins of the 
Vocation Bureau were sold at a low price, 
and the several editions were quickly ex- 
hausted. Bulletins published elsewhere 
were not widely advertised, nor printed in 
sufficient numbers to supply many com- 
munities. Indeed, many studies that were 
made in thése early years scarcely deserved 
preservation or wide use. Some studies 
have been reviewed in educational publica- 
tions, and those have become somewhat 

known. More or less complete bibliogra- 
phies have been put out from various 
sources, with the common fault, in most 
cases, of not discriminating carefully as to 
the merit of occupational studies, and in in- 
cluding things already out of print, or 
quickly to pass out of print. The kind of 
information which we should include in a 
clearance service is that which has genuine 
value, and can be obtained by anyone wish- 
ing it. Our lives are too full, and our desks 
too deeply covered with material, to make it 
wise or necessary for us to use or to go 
searching after the unimportant or the un- 
necessary. 

This gives me an opportunity to state 
what is the right kind of vocational iaforma- 
tion for use in vocational guidance. It 


is information secured by genuine research 
and representing the contribntions and 
views of many people, or all tl » people con- 
cerned in a given field of oce nation. For 
instance, when the Vocation Bureau began 
its study of occupations, a certain confec- 
tionery company, whose name ,/ou would 
know if I should tell it to you, offered to 
prepare for us, free of all costs, a bulletin on 
confectionery manufacture. You may be 
sure that this offer was courteously de- 
clined. We did not wish to let any company 
or industry present its claims to favor under 
the auspices of vocational guidance. In 
other cases also single individuals, having a 
knowledge of certain occupations, would 
have gladly written us bulletins upon those 
occupations. Here again nothing could be 
done. Yet such things have been done fre- 
quently in various places, in spite of the 
danger or almost inevitable result of pre- 
senting prejudiced information which may 
work greatly to the injury of our service to 
young people. Thus no single concern and 
no single individual, out of his own ex- 
perience, is to be trusted as the official and 
authoritative source of information. Voca- 
tional information to be of worth must 
come from as many sources as it is possible 
for an impartial, disinterested, and dis- 
criminating investigator to reach and prop- 
erly examine. 

With the progress made by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, with the 
establishment of an increased number of 
local associations, and with increased in- 
terest in the study of occupations, the time 
has clearly come to establish some sort of 
clearance service. This has been thought of 
by various workers, and several organiza- 
tions have considered possible plans of es- 
tablishing such a service. Those who have 
definite plans, with means to put them into 
effect and maintain them in a manner ac- 
ceptable and profitable to all of us, should 
be heard here. In the meantime I must 
speak from the standpoint of the organiza- 
tion to which we all belong or ought to 
belong. 

Is it possible for our own organization to 
serve us in this new endeavor? I believe it 
is possible. We enroll most of the leading 
workers of the country; we have an “Occu- 
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pational Research Section” in our Associa- 
tion; and we have The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine ¢sia medium of service. 

There is:;wt time to present here an ade- 
quate plan; complete in all its detail. I 
would recommend: 

1. Tha? the Executive Committee of our 
Occupational Research Section take charge 
of the desired clearance service, adding to 
its numbers such other persons as may be 
most desirable for this kind of work. 

2. That this enlarged Clearing Informa- 
tion Service Committee perfect its organiza- 
tion with sub-committees according to 
features of the work involved and the spe- 
cial interests of members. 

Thus there might be committees on each 
of the three fields of employment, — indus- 
trial, mercantile, and professional, — or on 
studies made by particular kinds of schools 
and colleges. Or it might be possible to or- 
ganize committees according to interests 
and activities in the various parts of the 
country. 

3. That the Clearance Information 
Service Committee, through its sub-com- 
mittees and appropriate secretaries, inquire 
into all that is being proposed or done in oc- 
cupational investigation and publica‘ion of 
studies throughout this country and abroad. 

4. That our local associations be made of 
all possible use in this Clearance Service. 
Their officers should be ex officio members 
of the various sub-committees, which is 
very feasible if these committees are or- 
ganized according to localities, and is pos- 
sible in any case. The locals should be an 
important means through which the Clear- 
ance Committee should get in touch with 
prospective and actual research every- 
where. 

5. That when right contacts are made 
the Clearance Committee or a proper sub- 
committee should be ready to offer sugges- 
tion and advice to local investigators, as to 
kinds of investigations to be undertaken or 
needed by vocational guidance workers, 
methods to be followed, and the use and 
publication of material secured. 

In this connection the Clearance Com- 
mittee should draw up a “ Plan of Organiza- 
tion and Procedure in Occupational In- 
vestigation” and questionnaires suitable 
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for the various kinds of investigations un- 
dertaken. 

6. That the Clearance Committee, by its 
intimate contact with local activities, pre- 
pare in mimeograph form descriptive state- 
ments of all studies accomplished or in proc- 
ess, for free distribution to all interested 
persons. This should be a large part of the 
clearance service to be rendered. It need 
not be in the form of a complete or elabo- 
rate bibliography, as large pamphlet or 
book, for it must necessarily contain much 
of an ephemeral nature, and could not be 
revised readily enough year by year or sea- 
son by season. The mimeographed, or 
printed, sheets have not such drawbacks, 
and could be issued according to divisions 
of occupations or particular occupations, 
which would be a distinct advantage. 

The Clearance Committee should strive 
to secure a correct and intelligent use of oc- 
cupational terms everywhere to offset the 
present error and lack of uniformity. 

7. That the Clearance Committee should 
collect a small body of material, such as 
pamphlets, in limited issues or in fields of 
limited interests, to sell, loan, or distribute 
freely to persons not able to secure such ma- 
terial otherwise. 

8. That the necessary initial cost of this 
undertaking be borne by the National Voca- 
cational Guidance Association, and by the 
local associations in so far as they and their 
officers can be enlisted in the work of cover- 
ing local activities. Special gifts for the 
work can no doubt be secured if necessary. 

9. That The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine be made the servant and medium of 
this Clearance Information Service, as the 
organ of the National Association. 

Through the Magazine the Committee 
could send out inquiries about local activi- 
ties and thus make local contacts. Articles 
or advertisements of our service should also 
be inserted in other educational publica- 
tions and in the public press. 

If desired, — and it seems to me highly 
desirable, —a ‘Vocational Information 
Clearance Department” could be added to 
the Magazine, the material for which could 
be supplied regularly by our Clearance 
Committee. Thus the new could be pre- 
sented month by month and the mimeo- 
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graphed sheets suggested above have ex- 
tended use, or even be dispensed with in 
part. The present department of “Books 
and Other Literature” could also enlarge its 
critical treatment of occupational studies. 

By this part of the plan I have thus out- 
lined the National Association would be 
freed of much of the cost of a Clearance 
Service, and The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine would fulfill its great purpose 
more efficiently. Whatever we do let us 
work together as one, and each contribute 
to our common purpose and service out of 
the fullness of his experience, talents, and 
means. 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


February 21, 1925 
Miss Anne §. Davis 


Report of the Annual Business Meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, — Cincinnati, Ohio, February 21, 1925 


The annual Business Meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
was held in’ Cincinnati at the Hotel Gibson, 
February 21, 1925. About fifty members 
were present. President Rynearson was in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting had 
already been published in the Magazine 
and were therefore not read. The Secre- 
tary read her report and the report of the 
Treasurer. Both were approved. 

The report of the Editor of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine was read and ac- 
cepted. The Secretary was requested to 
wire the Editor extending to him the sin- 
cere appreciation of the Association for his 
accomplishments during the year and the 
valuable service he has rendered the Asso- 
ciation. 

The financial report on the Magazine, 
read by Dr. Brewer, was approved. Dr. 
Kitson proposed that each member try 
during the year to get five new subscriptions 
to the Magazine. 


A motion was made, seconded, and car- 
ried, that the agreement with the Bureay 
of Vocational Guidance of Harvard Uni- 
versity in regard to the editing and issuing 
of the Magazine be continued another year. 

The report of the Publicity Chairman 
was read by the Secretary and approved. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was read by the chairman, Dr. Carson 
Ryan, and placed on file. The chairman 
recommended in his report that the Legisla- 
tive Committee follow legislation of in- 
terest to members and report to The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine progress in legis- 
lation. 

It was moved and carried that the com- 
mittee keep the Editor of the Magazine 
informed of all pending legislation. 

The report of the Program Committee 
was read and approved. 

Under report of Branch Associations the 
following branches reported: 

Philadelphia, Southern California, New 
England, Western Pennsylvania, New 
Orleans, New York City, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Missouri. 

Affiliation with the Vocational Educa- 
tion groups was next discussed. A motion 
was made by Dr. Brewer and carried that 
the Trustees be authorized to take up with 
these groups the matter of affiliating with 
them. 

It was moved and carried that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Miss Campbell and 
her assistants for aiding in making the Con- 
ference such a great success. 

The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was read as follows: 


President: DoroTHEA DE ScHWEINITz 
Vice-President: A. H. EpGERTON 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Max Mryer 
Secretary: Anne 8. Davis 
Treasurer: H. Brxier 
Trustees — term one year: 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson 

Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes 
Trustees — term two years: 

Dr. Joun M. Brewer 

Miss Mary Stewart 
Trustees at large: 

Mr. Epwarp RYNEARSON 

Mr. Frevericx J. ALLEN 
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It was moved and seconded that the re- 
port be accepted and the officers elected. — 
Carried. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Report of the Secretary of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association 
February 21, 1925 


Aside from routine business of the Asso- 
ciation there is little to report. During the 
year there was one meeting of the Trustees, 
a report of which was printed in the Maga- 
sine. 

Four branch Associations were formed 
during the past year and authorized by the 
Trustees. 

Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University. 

Missouri Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

St. Louis, Mo., Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

North Eastern Ohio Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

Interest in the Association is growing. 
The number of inquiries about the Associa- 
tion which come to the Secretary increases 
yearly. 

The membership has grown from 502 to 
660 members. 

The report of the Trustees’ meeting fol- 
lows: 


Trustees’ Meeting, February 21, 1925 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati 


The President, Miss de Schweinitz, pre- 
sided. 

Present: Miss de Schweinitz, Dr. Mary 
Hayes, Miss Mary Stewart, Mr. Bixler, 
Dr. Edgerton, Dr. Kitson, Dr. Meyer, Mr. 
Rynearson, Dr. Brewer, Miss Davis. 

The affiliation with the Vocational Edu- 
cation groups was discussed. As last year a 
Council was formed representing delegates 
from these groups to furnish a means for 
closer association with the N. E. A. and at 
that time the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association was invited to join, it was 
agreed that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association should be repre- 
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sented on this Council. Mr. Edgerton and 
Mr. Rynearson were appointed delegates 
to report our action to the Council and in- 
form the Trustees of the result. 

Dr. Kitson requested that he be allowed 
to print in the appendix of a book he is 
having published, the Principles of Voca- 
tional Guidance, giving credit to the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
It was moved and carried that this request 
be granted. 

A discussion of the program for next 
year followed. It was suggested that a year 
book be prepared and that the program 
follow the theme of the year book. It 
was further suggested that year books be 
planned several years ahead. 

It was moved and carried that Dr. Kitson 
be appointed chairman of a committee to 
plan a five-year program for the Associa- 
tion, working with the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

It was moved and carried that Mr. 
Rynearson be appointed a commit:ee of 
one to communicate with Mr. Crabtree re- 
garding the printing of the Principles in the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The next order of business was the ap- 
pointment of chairmen for the standing 
committees. It was moved and carried 
that the following be appointed: 

Dr. Carson Ryan, Legislative Commit- 
tee. 
Miss Katherine F. White, Publicity 
Committee. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Program Commit- 
tee. 
It was suggested that a tentative pro- 
gram be sent to the Trustees early. 

The Secretary was requested to ask the 
Editor of the Magazine to print the ad- 
dresses of the Branch Association Secre- 
taries in the Magazine. 

The meeting adjourned. 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine is the 
best textbook that teachers of education can 
use in vocational guidance. There is no more 
substantial magazine published. — WILLIAM 
F. Livenan, Teachers College of the City 
of Boston. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH MEETINGS, 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 19 AND 
20, 1925 


Miss Fiorence E. Ciark, 


Chairman Occupational Research Section 


Section Meetings of the Occupational 
Research Section were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of clearance of information about 
studies and methods of making studies and 
to a discussion of the scope and content of 
studies. A paper which surveyed the re- 
search being undertaken by public school 
systems was given by Miss Florence E. 
Clark. Mr. Frederick J. Allen, although 
not able to attend, sent his paper on “The 
Need for Clearing Information on Occu- 
pational Studies and Possible Ways of Or- 
ganizing a Clearance Service,” which gave 
very concrete suggestions for starting such 
a service within the Vocational Guidance 
Association. The discussion found expres- 
sion the next day in the form of a motion at 
the Business Meeting, which empowered 
the new Chairman to appoint a person to 
head up an Information Committee, whose 
duty it shoyld be to hold all papers read at 
the meetings and to draw up concrete plans 
for a Clearance Service ready to be voted on 
at the next conference. - 

Mr. W. H. Stone reviewed and criticized 
the methods of analysis used by Allen, Sel- 
vidge, and Charters in a manner which 
stimulated a lively and interesting discus- 
sion. The paper by Miss May Rogers Lane 
discussed the findings from a questionnaire 
sent out to some 600 users of the pamphlets 
and studies made by the White-Williams 
Foundation. The findings are of real value 
to all preparing occupational material for 
use in schools. 

At the General Session three consumers 
of occupational material spoke on ‘Occu- 
pational Material and How I Make Use of 
It.” Miss Cleo Murtland spoke as a teacher 
in a trade school, Miss Czarina Giddings as 
an adviser, and Miss Dorothea de Schwei- 
nitz as a placement officer. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 1924-25 


Miss KaTHEeRINE Frecp Wuire, Chairman 


As understood by the Chairman, the 
work of publicity for the Association should 
consist, first, of spreading the theory and 
aims of vocational guidance as broadly as 
possible; and second, of advertising The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

The carrying out of these two purposes 
would involve correspondence with individ- 
uals interested, releases, special articles, 
and the distribution of whatever creditable 
literature of vocational guidance one can 
lay hands on. 

A good share of the work of the Chairman 
this year has arisen out of her position as 
publicity assistant to Miss Davis in the 
Chicago Bureau. Between September first 
and February fifteenth, the Chairman 
wrote forty-six letters to persons inquiring 
about methods of conducting vocational 
guidance, about the literature of vocational 
guidance, and about the aims and principles 
of vocational guidance. Frequently the 
“Principles of Vocational Guidance” has 
been enclosed, and inquirers have been re- 
ferred to the Magazine as a constant source 
of information. Nine-tenths of these re- 
quests for information have come from 
school authorities outside Chicago, and 
have been prefaced by the statement that 
vocational guidance work was being started 
in the school. Many other requests for 
Chicago publications have been complied 
with also. 

The Chairman has had charge of the 
make up, printing and distribution of the 
program for the Conference. 

Advance information concerning the 
Conference was sent to seven of the leading 
educational journals, to be used for public- 
ity purposes. This was followed early in 
January by a résumé of a preliminary 
draft of the program; and in response to 
two requests, by brief write ups of the past 
year’s work of the Association, and copies 
of the Magazine. 
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The entire membership was circularized 
during December and January, to give in- 
formation regarding railroad rates, pro- 
gram, speakers, and business to be brought 
before the meeting. 

The first of February another news write 
up of the Conference was sent to the educa- 
tional journals, and to certain Chicago 
newspapers. As soon as the programs were 
out, a supply was sent to Miss Corre for her 
mailing list; copies were also sent to state 
superintendents and superintendents of 
schools of cities of 100,000 and over; to the 
Chicago board officials, high school prin- 
cipals, and high school advisers; and to 
Conference section chairmen. 

In response to requests by the Chairman 
for advance copies of speeches, twelve were 
received; these were abstracted, and the 
abstracts were sent to the educational jour- 
nals that had asked to receive them, to two 
Chicago papers, and to Cincinnati. The 
originals are being sent to Mr. Allen for 
publication in the Magazine. 

The Chairman, with a consciousness of 
duty insufficiently done, presents her re- 
grets to the Conference and wishes she 
could have done more. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION, 1924-25 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Chairman 


The Constitution of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association calls for a 
standing committee on legislation. The 
By-Laws state: “‘The Committee on Legis- 
lation shall recommend to the Trustees and 
the Association matters connected with na- 
tional, state, and local school legislation 
and policies.” 

A legislative committee generally pre- 
supposes a policy and a program on the 
part of the Association which the Associa- 
tion wishes carried out by efforts before 
National and State legislative bodies. Is 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion ready to take this step? We have, it is 
true, enumerated certain principles for 
which we stand — though it is to be noted 
that we are already making changes in 
some of these. A large number of us are in- 
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terested in such legislation as the ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment; most 
of us, I take it, are interested in some fur- 
ther development of Federal activity in 
education; in continuation schooling, and 
other types of educational provision and 
their connection with a guidance program. 
All of us, likewise, are interested in such 
State legislative provisions as that of New 
York, which provides for financing certain 
rather definite guidance activities; but are 
we as an association ready to make a list of 
these things and tell a legislative committee 
to go forth and lobby for them? 

The other function of a legislative com- 
mittee, and one which apparently has been 
hitherto the one function recognized, is 
that of keeping an eye on legislation and 
advising the membership. In that respect 
very little is to be reported for the present 
year. 1924 was an off-year for legislatures, 
only eleven met; while in 1925 some 45 will 
meet. The report to date on legislative ac- 
tion would not be very encouraging. Sev- 
eral of the legislatures have accompanied 
their rejection of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment with resolutions denouncing what 
they regard as the “revolt of childhood 
against. lawful parental control,’”’ and it is 
clear that much of the opposition to Child 
Labor laws and similar legislation strikes at 
our particular conception of social concern 
as essential in a program for guidance. 

If reporting rather than lobbying is to be 
the function of your committee, the Asso- 
ciation would probably do well to specify, 
so that next year’s committee may make an 
effort to follow legislation and report to 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine for dis- 
tribution of the information to the member- 
ship. If, on the other hand, the Association 
really desires activity of the more common 
legislative type, then the items in your pro- 
gram that you really wish legislative action 
upon should be enumerated in the order in 
which you want them gone after. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


The Annual Report of the North Eastern 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association 


E. V. Rasmussen, Secretary 


The N. E. O. Branch of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association was or- 
ganized May 2, 1924, during a visit of Dr. 
Rynearson to Cleveland. Representatives 
of many civic and industrial organizations 
were present on that occasion. It was the 
hope of those at the meeting that this 
branch might become a round table or 
clearing house for all problems connected 
with the guidance and launching of the 
youth of our community into the occupa- 
tional world. 

The area covered by this branch is the 
same as that of the North Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association. Miss Giddings, Su- 
pervisor of Vocational Guidance in the 
Cleveland Schools, was elected President, 
and Mr. E. V. Rasmussen of the East 
Cleveland Y. M. C. A. was made Secretary. 
Forty-four members were enrolled. 

A joint meeting of the Association with 
the school counselors was held in June when 
Miss Mary Stewart, Director of the Junior 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service, was the speaker. 

During the summer the following com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate the 
winter program: Miss Lillian Okaly, As- 
sistant to the President of the Cleveland 
Trust Bank, Chairman; Miss Winans, 
Junior Employment Manager, Halle Bros. 
Co.; Mr. Victor, Employment Manager, 
Bourne-Fuller Co.; and Mr. Charles Cooper, 
Director Counselor of the Educational 
Alliance, were the committee members. 

In October the vocational guidance pro- 
gram of the North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
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Association was sponsored by the organiza. 
tion. There were between fifty and sixty ip 
attendance. Mr. C. C. Robinson, Secretary 
of Work for Boys in the National Y. M. ¢. 
A., was the very enthusiastic and helpfu| 
speaker. In November a supper meeting 
was held at the Business Woman’s Club at 
which about thirty persons were present, 
The subject was Guidance in the Cleveland 
Public Schools. The speaker was Miss Gid- 
dings, and the discussion was led by Mr. 
Standiforth of the Employment Managers 
Association. There were forty persons at 
the January supper meeting at the Cleve- 
land Trust Bank. Mr. Matson, Director of 
the Cleveland Foundation, talked on “Ob- 
servations Regarding the Individual and 
the Training for his Job.” Dr. Meyers, 
President of the Cleveland Educational 
Research Club, led the very interesting 
discussion which followed. 

The meeting this month is scheduled 
with the Employment Managers Associa- 
tion at the Chamber of Commerce. Miss 
Winans, Junior Employment Manager of 
the Halle Bros. Co., is the speaker, and Mr, 
George E. Whitman, Director of the Work 
Permit Office at the Board of Education, is 
to lead the discussion. 


Report of the Missouri Vocational Guidance 
Association 
Max F. Meyer, Executive Secretary 


The Missouri Branch was organized 
only a few months ago at the solicitation of 
the undersigned, in order to establish closer 
relations between purely scientific personnel 
research and actual administrative prob- 
lems. My own interest in personnel prob- 
lems is more than ten years old and has 
centered largely in devising tests which are 
based on anatomical considerations, in 
order to make high the probability that 
they test inheritable characters, and Men- 
delian characters, instead of mere meta- 
physical entities or social divisions of labor. 
I test no “attention” in the abstract, no 
abstract “accuracy,” no “impulsiveness,” 
and no “emotional breadth.” I have suc- 
ceeded thus far in finding some tests which 
seem to have a chance of being Mendelian 
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characters on account of having a very low 
correlation (zero or near zero) with each 
other. But there is always danger of low 
correlation resulting simply from chance 
variations in the situation in which the 
subjects are given the two tests. In order 
to avoid this difficulty, I have endeavored 
for years and continue to endeavor to do 
away with all “paper and pencil” tests, be- 
cause these bore some persons unavoidably, 
and because they have to be scored by 
people who vary in their judgment, or, if a 
“key” is used for scoring, are subject to the 
mere “judgment”’ of him who provides the 
key. My endeavor is to give all my tests by 
automatic machinery which informs the 
subject, whenever an error is made, of this 
error and enforces (by refusing to go on) 
the correction of the error, and then ulti- 
mately records the total time taken for the per- 
formance of a compound, self-stimulating (as 
in real life) task done completely and with all 
errors (if any occurred) already corrected. 
Having thus eliminated in all my tests the 
usual troublesome problem of ‘“‘accuracy,” 
I measure only one variable, the time. 
About ten such instruments are on exhibi- 
tion in the psychological laboratory of the 
University of Missouri. All this, of course, 
is pioneer work and must be judged as such. 


Meeting of the St. Louis Vocational Guidance 
Association, January 23, 1925, at the 
Jefferson Vocational School 


Atma F ercuer, President 


Miss Fletcher opened the meeting by 
reading the Constitution of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

A roll call of those present was made and 
each person proceeded to introduce himself 
and tell of the type of work he was engaged 
in. 

Next business was the nomination and 
election of officers: 


President, Miss ALMA FLETCHER. 

Vice-president, Mr. R. N. Wenz.icx. 

Treasurer, Mr. J. P. Lenney. 

Secretary, Miss E. M. Ripp.e. 

Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Mrs. E. T. SreepMaN. 
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Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Orrices : Pa. 
BRANCHES 


Pirrspures, Pa. Mass. 
IND. AUBURN, MAINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No charge to employers. No charge to 
candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
Correspondence confidential. 


The place and time of meetings of the 
Association were discussed. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting 
at the home of Mrs. Elias Michael at the 
time which seems desirable to Miss Fletcher 
and Mrs. Michael. 

The aims and purposes of the Association 
were discussed, and it was decided that this 
matter should be made the subject of dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


Teachers Receive Surprise Gifts 


The American College Bureau, of Chi- 
cago, gave a pleasant surprise to the teach- 
ers it placed during the last year by sending 
them remittances. It was a pro rata 10 per 
cent of commissions paid, and it represents 
the surplus after all expenses are met. 

The American College Bureau limits its 
field to colleges and universities, and has 
become a specialist bureau in that particu- 
lar personnel service. College and univer- 
sity officials, as well as teachers, are making 
this office in the beautiful new Chicago 
Temple their headquarters when they are in 
Chicago. The Director, Ernest E. Olp, 
who has. had wide experience in teacher 
placement work, is President of the Fisk 
Teachers Agency of Chicago, and is also 
Director of Education Service and the Na- 
tional Teachers Agency. He speaks with 
enthusiasm about this plan of operation on 
a cost basis, which carries out in a practical 
way an ambition he has had for many 
years. It takes this work out of the com- 
mercial class, and puts it on a real profes- 
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sional basis. The success of the American 
College Bureau is evidence of the real need 
of such an organization. 


Vocational Guidance in the Colleges 


Vocational guidance in the colleges has 
been the subject of recent important con- 
ferences at the National Research Council 
in Washington. These conferences are to 
be reported in much detail by Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone and Dr. C. R. Mann in the April 
number of the Journal of Personnel Re- 
search. This number will also contain an 
article by Professor D. G. Paterson on Stu- 
dent Personnel Activities at the University 
of Minnesota. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


SpeciaL Contrisutors oF SigNep ReE- 
VIEWS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Department of Psy- 
chology, Indiana University. 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psy- 
chology; Ohio State University. 

Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of 
Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. William F. Linehan, Teachers College 
of the City of Boston. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1925. Price, $3.50. 


This is a companion volume to Dr. Payne’s 
earlier book, Administration of Vocational 
Education. Its purpose is to help those 
who are interested in the problems of guid- 
ing ‘‘ young people in those lines of endeavor 
in which there are for them greater possi- 
bilities of service and individual happiness.”’ 

The book contains a greater diversity of 
material than any other recent book on 
vocational guidance. Nearly one-fourth 
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of the book is devoted to “ Problem Cases,’ 
These are usually statements of actual cop. 
ditions of life’s activities and are excellep; 
material to provoke thought on the part o/ 
the individual reader, or if used with , 
group the statement of the case togethe 


with the questions bearing on it form the & 


basis for profitable class discussions. 

In Chapter XV, Dr. Payne includes 
placement, follow up and employment sv- 
pervision as parts of a comprehensive yo- 
cational guidance program. However, he 
refers (p. 56, paragraph 78) to ‘four major 
divisions” of vocational guidance and 
leaves the reader with the impression that 
vocational guidance is complete when the 
“prescription” is written. For some pupils 
placement and follow up may be the only 
remaining “divisions” of a comprehensive 
vocational guidance program and as such 
certainly are “major”’ divisions. 

After having read the book the reader 
has the feeling that vocational guidance 
is largely dependent upon tests and meas- 
urements and that it deals largely with 
abnormal children. It is true that the ab- 
normal child needs guidance, but in propor- 
tion to numbers more has already been done 
for him by specialists (psychologis‘s and 
psychiatrists) than for the normal child 
The people for whom Dr. Payne has writ- 
ten the book are dealing largely with nor- 
mal children and therefore it would seem 
that the material most helpful to them 
would have maximized the problems of the 
normal child rather than those relating to 
the abnormal. 

One cannot help wishing that Dr. Payne 
had stressed more the value of activity as 
a means for discovering interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities of children upon which to base 
vocational choice instead of having em- 
phasized the use of psychological tests and 
measurements. It is true that these tests 
and measurements are important factors in 
the field of guidance, but to emphasize their 
value is to minimize the value of the book 
to the reader who has had no technical 
training in giving tests and measurements 

On the whole the book contains muc) 
valuable material but it could be improved 
by eliminating duplication, by the cor- 
rection of some statements (definition 0! 
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offices. General teacher placement work. 
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(including teachers college) and university work. 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
© National Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated 


American College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Exclusively for college 


Education Service, 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. Several affiliated offices. 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 
nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. Offers various forms of service to 


| vocational guidance on p. 56, case prob- 


lem on p. 63, etc.) and by minimizing the 
reference to such material as ‘‘Some Char- 
acteristics of the Adolescent’? (Chapter 
VIII), “Abnormal Behavior Cases and 
Guidance Diagnosis” (Chapter XX), 
“Physical Stigmata as an Index of Disa- 
bility” (Chapter XX1I). If the book could 
be revised it would merit a much wider 
circulation. —C. E. Partcu. 


Day ScHoots For YounG Workers: The 
Organization and Management of Part- 
Time and Continuation Schools. Frank- 
lin J. Keller, Ph.D. The Century Com- 
pany, New York and London, 1924. Price, 
$2.60. 

This seems to be the first comprehensive 
book on continuation schools, and fortu- 
nately it is written by a man who has taken 
much interest in vocational guidance, and is 
thoroughly well equipped to speak intelli- 
gently about it. Most books which boast a 
chapter or two on vocational guidance are 
likely to turn out chapters in that subject 
which are quite disappointing to the dis- 
criminating reader, —not so Dr. Keller’s. It 
would not even be fair to say that the book 
is full of guidance implications. On the 
contrary, it is explicit in its attention to edu- 
cational and vocational guidance through- 
out. In addition, one chapter is given to 
vocational guidance and placement, and 
another to coérdination. 

The continuation school not only has a 
difficult problem in itself, but also is teach- 
ing other educational institutions how to 
relate education and outside experience. Its 


chief purpose, at least on the 14-to-16-year- 
old level, ought to be recognized as voca- 
tional guidance. Dr. Keller has performed 
a very great service to both movements by 
his clear recognition of this fact. The book 
is decidedly to be recommended. 


Grapuic 1n OccuPATIONAL ANALYSIS 
FOR GUIDANCE AND TEAcHING. Clyde A. 
Bowman, Director, School of Industrial 
Arts, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1924. 

This book presents what almost might be 
called a new departure in vocational guid- 
ance, namely, the extended use of elaborate 
analysis by means of extended charts. The 
book contains 52 charts analyzing educa- 
tional and industrial opportunities and the 
subdivisions of work in most of the com- 
moner industrial occupations. Interspersed 
with the diagrams is explanatory material 
applying the charts to the problems of the 
junior high school, senior high school, part- 
time school, vocational school, and other 
educational institutions. The book will not 
fail to interest all students of vocational 
guidance, and will be useful as well for 
classroom work with students who have the 
slightest interest in drawing or the use of 
charts. 


Ethel Kawin. The Survey, 
Graphic Number, November 1, 1924. 
Taines THEIR Work. Ethel Ka- 
win. The Survey, Graphic Number, Jan- 

uary 1, 1925. 
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In the Survey Graphic magazines for No- 
vember, 1924, and January, 1925, two in- 
teresting articles have been written by Miss 
Ethel Kawin. The November article was 
entitled “Blind Alleys” and the January 
article, “Things Outside Their Work.” 
Miss Kawin attempts to get into the funda- 
mental philosophy of industrial life and vo- 
cational guidance. Both articles are stimu- 
lating and it would well repay all those in- 
terested in vocational guidance to read 
them. In the issue of January 15 three in- 
teresting letters replying to Miss Kawin’s 
articles are printed, by Harry D. Kitson, 
Anna B. Pratt, and Mary Holmes Stevens 
Hayes. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In accordance with its earlier announce- 
ment, The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
herewith presents statements of courses in 
the field of vocational guidance to be given 
in the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try in 1925. Directors of summer schools 
and teachers of courses have codéperated 
very willingly with the Magazine in its 
effort to secure this material for its readers. 
Some statements of courses have been re- 
ceived too. late for this issue and will be 
printed in our May issue. 


Boston University. 

Course given by Frederick J. Allen, Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University. 

The Theory and Practice of Vocational Guid- 
ance: The work of teachers and others as vo- 
cational counselors. — Lectures, discussions 
assigned readings, and reports. A review of 
the vocational guidance movement and a criti- 
cal study of the forms and methods used in 
vocational guidance in the leading communi- 
ties. A brief survey, from the standpoint of 
the vocational counselor, of the leading occu- 
pations open to young people, with presenta- 
tion of the nature, modern demands, and op- 
portunities of the professions, business, and 
industry. The course considers the following 
topics, among others: recent developments 
and tendencies in vocational education; the 
conduct of life career classes; the work of em- 
ployment and service departments, the work 
done by vocation bureaus and related agencies 
in this country and abroad; and the establish- 
ment of sound principles in vocational guid- 
ance. 1-2. Credit, 2 semester hours. 


University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Educ. 105. Vocational Guidance. L. Thomas 

Hopkins, Ed.D. Professor of Education. 
his is a general introductory course cop. 

fined to a study of the vocational problems of 
school children and young workers. It will in. 
clude such topics as a general survey of the 
vocational guidance movement; the meaning 
purpose, kinds of and necessity for guidance: 
why it should be an integral part of education: 
methods of securing guidance through occups- 
tional classes, try-out courses, vocational im- 
plications of present school subjects, intelli. 
gence and achievement tests, social activities 
and counseling. An analysis will be made of 
various methods of pseudo-guidance. 2:00. 
Either term. 

First term, June 22 to July 27. 

Second term, July 28 to August 28. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Statement by Dr. Arthur F. Payne. 

During its summer session, beginning July 
1st ending August 14, 1925, Teachers College 
will offer a wide range of courses in the major 
and supplementary fields of vocational guid- 
ance. Two major courses will be given under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur F. Payne, as 
follows: 

1. Education S250E. Vocational Guidance: 
Methods of Organization and Administration 

2. Education S249F. Vocational Informa- 
tion: The Collection of Material and Methods 
of Presentation. 

The supplementary courses are as follows: 

3. Industrial Arts S150. Analysis of Indus- 
tries for Purposes of Life Guidance in Junior 
High School, Mr. Grant. 

4. Education S238M. Problems of Advi- 
sers of Women and Girls, Professor S. M. 
Sturtevant and Specialists. 

5. Education S208D. Psychology of Ado- 
lescents, Professor Leta S. Hollingworth. 

6. Education S235T. Measurements in 
Secondary Education, Dr. Simon. 

7. Education S335W. Educational Per- 
sonnel Administration, Professor B. D. Wood 

8. Education S207E. Psychology and 
Treatment of Exceptional Children, Professor 
Woodrow. 

9. Education S221E. An Introductory 
Course in Mental Tests, Mr. E. M. Bailor. 

10. Education S221A. The Measurement 
of Intelligence, Professor Rudolf Pintner. 

11. S153, Psychology of Personality, Pro- 
fessor Bagby. 

12. Economics S117. Labor Problems, Mr. 
J. A. Fitch. 

All of these courses may be counted toward 
the Master’s Degree and the diploma in voca- 
tional guidance which is now being granted by 
Teachers College. 
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mer School. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AT HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses on 
Principles, Research, Psychological Aspects, Counseling 
and Organization, Labor Problems, Occupational 
Information, and Employment Management 


Write for further information to the Bureau or VocaTIONAL 
Guipance, Harvarp UNIVvERsITy: 


1. General Announcement of Summer School. 
2. Plans for Educational and Vocational Guidance in the Harvard Sum- 


3. Mimeographed outlines for each course. 
4. Mimeographed statement on curriculums and degrees. 
5. Reprint, “Guidance and Reorganization of Secondary Education.” 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Statement by R. H. Jordan, Chairman of 
Summer Session. 

The following courses will be offered in our 
| Summer Session pertaining to the Vocational 
Guidance field: Introduction to the Study of 
Society, Professor Harry E. Barnes; Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Professor E. 
N. Ferris and T. H. .Eaton; Recreational 
Leadership, Professor R. A. Felton. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

1. Education as Guida we — Associate Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer. This is a basic course 
developing the aim of education as guiding 
children. It analyzes the need for guidance in 
each of the common activities of life, and ex- 
amines studies, student activities, and student 
government to discover possibilities for guid- 
ance in school life, home relationships, citizen- 
ship, vocation, recreation, and other depart- 
ments of life activity. 

2. The Principles and Practice of Vocational 
Guidance — Professor Harry D. Kitson, Uni- 
versity of Indiana. This also is a comprehen- 
sive course, giving a survey of the vocational 
guidance movement, with its ethical, cultural, 
and civic implications, and a discussion of ap- 
propriate methods for systematic vocational 
guidance of individuals in each of the several 
steps in their occupational progress. 


3. Counseling and Administration of Voca- 
tional Guidance — Dr. Richard D. Allen, Di- 
rector of Research and Guidance, Providence 
Public Schools. This course has two aims: 
first, to study the methods of individual coun- 
seling; and second, to discuss plans of organ- 
ization and administration. The course will 
make considerable use of the case method, 
drawing from a number of cases which have 
been compiled during the past year at Har- 
vard. It will include both educational and vo- 
cational guidance. Plans for organizing and 
maintaining guidance work in schools and 
school systems will be formulated. 

4. Psychological Methods in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance — Professor Harry 
D. Kitson. This course will apply the tech- 
nique of psychology to vocational analyses 
and study of personality by means of ratin 
scales and tests. It will take up methods o 
classifying pupils, measuring their intelli- 
gence, interests, and special aptitudes, and ad- 
jJusting them to tasks commensurate with their 
powers. 

5. Occupational Information, Research, and 
Surveys — Mr. Frederick J. Allen, Research 
Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. This course will make use of the ex- 
tensive library of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance and will teach the methods com- 
monly used in securing vocational information 
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and making vocational analyses. It will fur- 
ther discuss the methods of using such sub- 
ject matter in vocational counseling and in 
classes in occupations. 

6. Labor Problems as Related to Education 
and Social Welfare — Dr. Arthur J. Todd, 
Labor Manager, B. Kuppenheimer and Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. This course is designed 
for all educators and social workers, in addi- 
tion to those specially interested in vocational 

idance. It will discuss the American and 

uro labor movements and apply this 
knowledge to the guidance of students now in 
schools and colleges. It should be especially 
valuable to all who are interested in the co- 
— of school effort with occupational 
ife. 

7. Problems in Em Management 
as Related to Vocational Guidance and Voca- 
tional Education — Dr. Arthur J. Todd. Em- 
ployment or personnel management as an or- 

ized effort to adjust the worker and the 
job to each other will be the subject of this 
course. It will deal with hiring workers, pro- 
grams of training, welfare measures, and de- 
veloping responsibility among employees. It 
will be useful to industrial executives as well 
as to teachers. 

8. Seminary on Problems of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance — Associate Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer. A selected group of 
advanced students may enrol for this course 
for the purpose of solving problems connec 
with the professional work of their several 
positions. Members of the class will make 
studies of actual questions from the field, and 
confer on proposed solutions. 

9. In addition to the above courses, ad- 
vanced students may apply for the privilege 
of carrying on individual researches under the 
guidance of any of the instructors. Such re- 
searches do not involve class meetings, but 
are carried on through independent work and 
conferences with the instructor. 


New York University, Washington Square, 
New York. 

Statement by Dean John W. Withers, 
School of Education. 

1. History and Present Status of the Per- 
sonnel Movement. This course is designed to 
furnish a general overview of the evolution 
and present status of the personnel movement, 
to indicate the necessity for ‘unit programs” 
of personnel service in the home, school, and 
industry, and to place before classroom teach- 
ers, superintendents, supervisors, club leaders, 
and others a realization of their responsibility 
for codperative interest in the solution of edu- 
cational and occupational adjustment prob- 
lems. It deals with the social and industrial 
conditions and the philanthropic, educational 
and business motives which have controlled 
the principles and practices of various forms 
of personnel service, including educational and 


vocational guidance, remedial legislation, em. 
ployment and placement methods, employee 
welfare, etc. Professor Reed and Mr. Tayloy 

2. Occupational Counseling. This cours 
comprises two parts, either of which may },. 


taken without the other. The first part deals } 


with the collection, evaluation, and utiliza. 
tion of occupational information. The second 
includes the < interviewing, place. 
ment practice, and employment supervision 
Professor Reed. 

3. Deans and Advisers of Men and Women, 
This course is offered in response to a rapidly 
increasing demand for men and women pre- 
—s for advisory service on all school levels 

valuation of present practice and possibili- 
ties for development in the phases of personne! 
service which find their test opportunity 
in the educational field —the junior high 
school, continuation school, senior high school, 
normal school, private school, and college — 
will comprise the major features of the course. 
The following topics are included: standards 
of admission, orientation of new pupils, psy- 
chology in relation to behavior problems, per- 
sonality development, distribution of time, 
extra-curricula activities, social programs, 
honor societies, fraternities, and sororities, etc 
The organization and administration of per- 
sonnel service in education will be discussed. 
Professor Reed and specialists. 


The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Statement by W. P. Loomis, Professor of 
Industrial Education. 

Ind. Ed. 118. Guidance. — The purpose of 
this course is three-fold: First, to give insight 
into the problems, possibilities, and methods 
of vocational guidance; second, to acquaint 
teachers with the rich field of guidance bib- 
liography; third, to give teachers a working 
knowledge of methods used in connection with 
counseling, placement, follow up, and general 
field work; and fourth, to make an analytical 
study of the state guidance program. 

Recitation 3 periods, T. Th., 8., 8.00-9.20. 
Credit 2, Mr. Killius. 

Our summer session will continue for six 
weeks, June 29 to August 8, 1925. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Statement by H. Laurar Crosby, Director, 
Summer School. 

I appreciate very much the courtesy of your 
letter of March 12 inviting us to utilize the 
pages of your magazine to announce our 
courses in Vocational Guidance. Three 
courses planned for the Summer Session of 
1925 seem to me worthy of inclusion in such 
an announcement. One of them, Education 
45V8, Vocational Guidance, is especially 

lanned for Vocational Teacher Training. 
The description of the course taken from our 
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Just off the press! 
An authoritative handbook 
on vocational guidance 


This new book by Dr. A. F. Payne of Teachers College, Columbia University, is an authori- 
tative handbook on vocational guidance for school superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
personnel workers, Y. M. C. A. secretaries and settlement workers. 

It is a well-organized text for teacher training classes. It is a complete treatise of the many 
important aspects of modern vocational methods and aims. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


(A McGraw-Hill Book) 
By ARTHUR F. PAYNE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
438 pages, 6x9. $3.50 net, postpaid 


This book presents the technique and methods of vocationa! guidance as thus far devised and 
recommended by authoritative research, experiment, and practice. In it will be found the first 
real analysis of the sociological and psychological need for guidance with practical methods 


| for satisfying the need. 


THE LATEST TECHNIQUE AND METHODS OF GUIDANCE 


A careful and critical analysis is given to the entire field of guidance covering the history, evo- 
lution, terminology, principles, and assumptions of guidance and the fields where and means 
by which guidance is, or should be, employed. 

The book is a companion volume to the author’s ApMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 


Epvucation. It is of the greatest interest to all who teach, train, or employ young people. 


Read this list of chapter headings 


I. — The Fundamental Causes for the Development of Vo- 
cational Guidance in Our Educational System. II. — The 
Evolution of the Guidance Idea. II. — The Terminology 
of Vocational Guidance. I[V.— The Principles and As- 
sumptions of Vocational Guidance. V.— The Six Kinds 
of Guidance Now Being Used. VI.— The Public School 
System as a Selective Agency Functioning as Guidance. 
Vil. — Factors Which Tend to Predetermine a Person’s 
Career. VIII. — Some Characteristics of the Adolescent. 
IX.— The Six Main Elements of a Complete Guidance 
System. X.— The Strategic Points in School Systems for 
Vocational Guidance. XI.— Vocational Guidance in the 
Various School Units. XII. — A Schedule of Operations in 
a Complete Guidance System. XII1.— The Administra- 
tive Relationship of the Guidance System. XIV.— The 
Functions and nsibilities of the Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance. XV. — The Functions and Responsibili- 
ties of the Vocational Guidance Adviser. XVI.— A Plan 
for the Collection and Dissemination of Vocational Infor- 
mation. XVII.— Sources of Information for the Voca- 
tional Guidance Adviser. XVIII. — A Method of Analyz- 
ing H us Groups of Pupils Into Homogeneous Case 
Groups. XIX.— Tests and Testing. XX.— Abnormal 
Behavior Cases and Guidance Diagnoses. XXI. — Physi- 
cal Stigmata as an Index of Disability. XXIJ.— Surveys 
of Vocational Guidance Systems. Il. — Some Un- 
solved Problems of Guidance. 


| Send for a copy to examine for 10 days free 


McGraw-Hiii 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hut Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

Send me for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion: Payne's ORGANIZATION 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 
$3.50 net, postpaid. I agree to remit 
for the book or to return it, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt. 


VGM 4-1-25 
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Publications of the International Labor C <ice 


Tue International Labor Organization is an official international body for the ¢' :ndardization 
of labor legislation through codperation of Governments, Employers, and Worker _ It is divided 
into an International Labor Conference, which holds annual sessions, and a. _iternationa| 
Labor Office, located in Geneva, Switzerland, which acts as a Secretariat for tk Annual Cop. 
ference, and also as a world clearing house of information on industrial and la. or economics. 
Its publications contain authoritative current news of labor legislation and all subjects cop- 
nected with industrial economics. 


Reports of Special Interest 
Problems and Methods of Vocational Guidance, by Dr. Evovarp Ciaparepe, Professor oj 
Experimental Psychology at the University of Geneva. $.40 
Ability in Typewriting in Relation to Vocational Guidance, by Dora BreneMan. 20 
Engineers and Chemists. Status in Industry. 30 
1925 Subscription List 
International Labor Review .... . $6.00 Legislative Series ......... $5.00 
1.00 Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene . 8.00 
Industrial and Labor Information 7.00 And Others. 
LEIFUR MAGNUSSON, Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 


All inquiries concerning publications of the International Labor Office should be addressed to 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, which is the authorized agency for 


the distribution of publications in the United States. 


printed announcement is as follows: ‘‘Con- 
sideration of the principles underlying all 
forms of guidance in the public school and of 
its relation to education and practical ways in 
which it can be organized as part of the work 
of the school. Codrdination of school, home 
and industry for the purpose of guidance will 
be investigated and different programs of 
guidance will be formulated.”” The course is 
iven one hour daily, five times a week, by 
fessor William C. Ash, Professor of Voca- 
tional Teacher Training, and Director of the 
Department of Vocational Teacher Training. 
0 courses also are offered in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology which I shall describe 
briefly as follows: ‘Psychology 30Sb, Psy- 
chological Clinic — Vocational. A daily clinic 
demonstrating the use of the clinical method 
and psychological tests in vocational guid- 
ance. Children of the working age level and 
adults are examined and advice is given in the 
selection of future vocation. Such advice is 
based upon an analysis of the abilities, in- 
terests, and personality of the individual 
combined with a consideration of health and 
of social and economic factors.”’ Psychology 
60Sb, Vocational Field Work. Visits to indus- 
trial plants with a view to studying the psy- 
chological requirements of different types of 
industrial and commercial jobs. Individual 
research problems in industry, ly deter- 


mined by the student’s interests. Conferences 


at stated periods discuss the theory of voca- 
tional psychology.”’ Each of these two courses 
constitutes one unit of work and is offered by 
Dr. Morris 8. Viteles of the Department of 
Psychology. 


Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Madison. 


Statement by A. R. Graham, State Super- 
visor, Teacher Training. 

One particular course which will be offered 
at the University of Wisconsin, and which re- 
lates very closely to vocational guidance work, 
is the Study of Occupations, a description of 
which follows: 

Occupational Survey. 2 credits. A study of 
trades and industrial processes; examination 
of tools and machinery; observation of dem- 
onstrations; visits to manufacturing and 
commercial plants. Intended especially to 
supplement the industrial experience of 
teachers and prospective teachers of English, 
the social sciences, physical science, mathe- 
matics, and codrdination in the part-time 
schools. At the University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Dorrans. 

In addition to this course, Professor Edger- 
ton, of the University of Wisconsin, will offer 
a course in Vocatiunal Guidance, which we ar¢ 
recommending to our part-time vocational 
school directors and coérdinators. 
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A TEXT FOR POTENTIAL LEADERS 


Voc. *IONAL SELF-GUIDANCE is exactly what its name im- 
plieso It addresses the superior group. The author welds 
psychological analysis and vocational information into a 
balanced course on picking life work. He lays out a plan 
of self-study and applies the findings to ground-floor dis- 
cussions of jobs; the psychological technique is simple and 
practical, and the business information comes from men 
of the first rank. A special section on women’s opportu- 
nities and a particularly good discussion of how to land 
a job conclude the book. 

Counselors will find this text a help in dealing with 
promising subjects of college age. 


VOCATIONAL SELF-GUIDANCE 


DOUGLAS FRYER, Ps.D. 
New York University 


INTRODUCTION BY HARRY D. KITSON 


advertising real estate statistics 
publicity merchandising accountancy 
journalism commercial art engineering 
photography personnel administration credit 
salesmanship industrial purchasing banking 
insurance transportation architecture 


Department V. G. 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed find remittance of $3.00. Send me postpaid Douglas Fryer’s 
VocaTIONAL SELF-GUIDANCE. 
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